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The  right  to  direct  our  lives  is  one  of  God's  gifts. 

44/^HEER  up  your  hearts,"  admonished  the  ancient 

\^  prophet,  "and  remember  that  ye  are  free  to 
act  for  yourselves  —  .  .  ."  {2  Nephi  10:23.) 

"This  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us," 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "constitutes  the  buWark  of  our 
liberty  and  independence.  It  is  not  our  form  in  battle- 
ments, or  bristling  sea  coasts,  or  only  in  our  Navy.  Our 
defense  is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy 
this  spirit,  and  we  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism 
at  our  own  doors." 

The  opposite  of  freedom  is  bondage,  servility,  re- 
straint; conditions  that  inhibit  mentality,  stifle  the  spirit 
and  crush  manhood.  To  coerce,  to  compel,  to  bring 
into  servitude,  is  Satan's  plan  for  the  human  family. 

Next  to  the  bestowal  of  life  itself,  the  right  to  direct 
that  life  is  God's  greatest  gift  to  man.  Among  the 
immediate  obligations  and  duties  resting  upon  members 
of  the  Church  today,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
pressing  for  the  attention  and  action  of  all  liberty-loving 
people,  is  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty.  Free- 
dom of  choice  is  more  to  be  treasured  than  any  posses- 
sion earth  can  give.  It  is  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  man. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  this  most  precious  of  all  Hfe's 
endowments. 

One  of  the  first  principles  which  the  Church  de- 
clares to  the  world  is  that  every  individual  is  free.  The 
gift  of  free  agency  from  our  Heavenly  Father  is  as 
precious  as  life  itself.  Let  each  individual  feel  that  he 
has  the  power  of  choice.  He  may  choose  the  good  and 
thereby  gain  happiness,  or  he  may  choose  the  evil 
and  suffer  unhappiness.  God  is  endeavoring  to  make 
men  like  Himself.  To  do  this  He  must  first  make  them 
free.    No  man  can  force  another  to  do  right.    A  man 


(For  Courses  26,  28,  lessons  of  March  6,  "Free  Agency";  for  Course 
6,  lesson  of  April  24,  "Free— and  We  Form  No  Bad  Habits";  for  Course  20, 
lesson  of  February  21,  "Exaltation  Offered  to  All";  lesson  of  June  5, 
"As  God  Now  Is";  lesson  of  June  12,  "Man  May  Become";  and  of  interest 
to  all  Gospel  teachers. ) 
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may  do  right  outwardly  with  a  lash  over  him,  but  until 
he  does  it  from  within,  from  his  own  promptings, 
he  cannot  obtain  the  real  benefit  of  freedom  of  choice. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
is  to  develop  honorable,  upright  individuals  in  an  ideal 
society  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nearly  two 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  Jesus  Christ  person- 
ally taught  His  message,  and  the  world  is  still  a  long 
way  from  the  realization  of  either  achievement.  Indeed, 
today  Christianity  itself  and  its  handmaiden,  democ- 
racy, are  on  trial  before  the  world  tribunal.  Condi- 
tions in  the  world  seem  to  bear  witness  that  men  are 
forever  learning  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Truth;  or,  as  someone  cynically  remarked:  "Men's 
lives  consist  mostly  in  making  the  same  mistakes  over 
and  over  again." 

Though  true  Christianity  as  expressed  in  the  divine 
law  —  ".  .  .  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  .  .  .  And 
...  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  {Matthew  22:37-39.)  - 
has  never  yet  been  accepted  and  practiced  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  has, 
like  leaven  in  the  lump,  been  influencing  society  toward 
the  realization  of  freedom,  justice  and  better  harmony 
in  human  relations. 

In  most  of  the  world  today,  the  spirit  of  paganism 
seems  to  be  all  but  triumphant  in  its  effort  to  overthrow 
the  few  Christian  ideals  that  so-called  civilized  peoples 
have  absorbed. 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  Charles  A.  Elwood,  com- 
menting upon  the  crisis  of  civilization,  significantly 
wrote: 

"The  dangerous  situation  in  which  our  particular 
civilization  finds  itself  at  the  present  moment  must 
now  be  manifest.  Our  material  culture  has  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds  until  we  find  almost  unlimited 
physical  power  in  our  hands;  but  our  spiritual  culture 
has  lagged,  and  we  find  many  of  the  traditions  of 
barbarism  still  strong  among  us,  especially  the  traditions 
of  war  and  self-indulgence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
These  traditions,  along  with  the  ignorance  and  paganism 
of  the  masses  of  mankind,  make  our  world,  we  must 
acknowledge,  a  veritable  powder  house.     Almost  any 
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powerful  group  foolish  enough  to  do  so  could  explode 
it.  If  western  civilization  emerges  from  this  situation 
safely,  it  will  only  be  through  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  social  ethics  of  Jesus  than  it  has  yet  shown.  And 
our  danger  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
fancied  security  in  which  our  masses  live." 

Merely  an  appreciation  of  the  social  ethics  of  Jesus, 
however,  is  not  sufficient.  Men's  hearts  must  be 
changed.  Instead  of  selfishness,  men  must  be  willing 
to  dedicate  their  ability,  their  possessions,  their  for- 
tunes, their  sacred  honor  and  their  lives,  if  necessary, 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  ills  of  mankind.  Hate  must 
be  supplanted  by  sympathy  and  forbearance. 

Force  and  compulsion  will  never  establish  the  ideal 
society.  This  can  come  only  by  transformation  within 
the  individual  soul  —  "A  life  redeemed  from  sin  and 
brought  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will." 

Though  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  Jesus 
taught  the  Gospel  of  brotherhood,  it  seems  as  difficult 
for  men  today,  as  in  Christ's  day,  to  believe  that  peace 
and  true  prosperity  can  come  only  by  conforming  our 
lives  to  the  law  of  Love.  Men  still  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  central  core  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

With  free  agency  there  comes  responsibility.  If 
man  is  to  be  rewarded  for  righteousness  and  punished 
for  evil,  then  common  justice  demands  that  he  be 
given  the  power  of  independent  action,  A  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  essential  to  man's  progress  on  earth. 
If  he  were  coerced  to  do  right  at  all  times  or  were 
helplessly  enticed  to  commit  sin,  he  would  merit 
neither  a  blessing  for  the  first  nor  punishment  for  the 
second. 

Says  the  Prophet  Lehi: 

"Wherefore,  the  Lord  God  gave  unto  man  that  he 
should  act  for  himself.   Wherefore,  man  could  not  act 


for  himself  save  it  should  be  that  he  was  enticed  by 
the  one  or  the  other. 

"Wherefore,  men  are  free  according  to  the  flesh; 
and  all  things  are  given  them  which  are  expedient 
unto  man.  And  they  are  free  to  choose  liberty  and 
eternal  life,  through  the  great  mediation  of  all  men,  or 
to  choose  captivity  and  death,  according  to  the  captivity 
and  power  of  the  devil;  for  he  seeketh  that  all  men 
might  be  miserable  like  unto  himself.  (2  Nephi  2:16, 
27.) 

Thus  we  see  that  man's  responsibility  is  correspond- 
ingly operative  with  his  free  agency.  Actions  in  harmony 
with  divine  law  and  the  laws  of  nature  will  bring 
happiness,  and  those  in  opposition  to  divine  truth, 
misery.  Man  is  responsible  not  only  for  every  deed, 
but  also  for  every  idle  word  and  thought. 

Freedom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility  associ- 
ated with  this  freedom  are  fundamental  aspects  of 
Jesus'  teachings.  Throughout  His  ministry,  He  empha- 
sized the  worth  of  the  individual  and  exemplified 
what  is  now  expressed  in  modern  revelation  as  the 
work  and  glory  of  God  —  ".  .  .  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man."  (Moses  1:39.) 
Only  through  the  divine  gift  of  soul  freedom  is  such 
progress  possible. 

He  who  tramples  underfoot  one  of  God's  greatest 
gifts  to  man,  who  would  deny  another  the  right  to 
think  and  worship  as  he  pleases,  propagates  error 
and  evil. 

To  sum  up  this  whole  question:  In  these  days  of 
uncertainty  and  unrest,  liberty-loving  people's  greatest 
responsibility  and  paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  and 
proclaim  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  his  relation- 
ship to  Deity  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Only  thus 
will  mankind  find  peace  and  happiness. 
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Tears  are  hut  the  prelude  to  a  smile;  .  .  . 


THERE  WILL  BE  A  RESURRECTION 


GOOD    NIGHT   UNTIL   THE    MORROW 

The  sun  has  set,  the  day  is  done, 
The  night  is  softly  closing  round; 
Bringing  peace  and  sweet  release 
From  care  and  all  discordant  sound, 
Bringing  peace  and  sweet  release 
From  ev'ry  pain  and  sorrow. 

So,  good  night  beloved. 
Good  night  until  the  morrow. 

Good  night  until  we  meet  again 
In  joy  that  sweet  reunion  brings. 
When  from  earth's  travail  and  tears 
The  spirit  gladly  onward  wings 
To  that  peaceful  home  eternal, 
Where  there's  no  parting  or  sorrow. 

So,  good  night  beloved. 
Good  night  until  the  morrow. 

—Moiselle  Renstrom. 


GOOD-BYE,  FOR  JUST  A  LITTLE  WHILE 

Good-bye,  for  just  a  little  while, 

I'm  going  gladly  on; 

To  meet  a  new  and  better  day, 

A  new  and  glorious  dawn 

Of  life  unending,  life  eternal. 

Perfect  and  supreme; 

Life,  unmarred  by  pain  and  sorrow. 

Or  by  sad  and  troubled  dream. 

Good-bye,  for  just  a  little  while. 
We'll  meet  again  some  day; 
No  cloud  can  hide  the  sun  for  long, 
Nor  take  away  the  heart's  glad  song. 

Night  is  followed  by  the  day. 
Winter  by  the  flow'ring  May. 
Tears  are  but  the  prelude  to  a  smile. 
Good-bye,  for  just  a  little  while. 

Tears  are  but  the  prelude  to  a  smile. 
Good-bye,  for  just  a  little  while. 

-Moiselle  Renstrom. 


Note:  Text  from  "Two  Songs  for  Memorial  Services,"  published 
for  vocal  solo  by  Pioneer  Music  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Used  by 
permission. 


(For  Course   20,  lesson  of   March  6,   "This  Is   Life  Eternal";   and  for 
use  with  Easter   lessons. ) 


LOOKING   EASTWARD   THROUGH    STEPHEN'S    GATE 

Stephens  Gate  is  located  in  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
north  of  the  Temple  area.  It  was  so  named  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  a  belief  that  Stephen  was  led  from  Jerusalem 
through    this   gate    and    stoned   to    death    outside    the    portal. 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  April  3,  "Stephen-the  Martyr.") 
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STEPHEN'S  GATE 

where  he  was  martyred 


".  .  .  They  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped 
their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  [Stephen]  with  one  accord, 

"And  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him :  and 
the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's 
feet,  whose  name  was  Saul. 

"And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and 
saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 

"And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  .And  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep."    {Acts  7:57-60.) 
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Remember  the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and 


TO  LIGHT  HIS 

COMING 


by  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


JESUS  was  essentially  a  teacher  of  human  souls.  He 
used  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  personal 
teaching,  the  parable.  He  presented  familiar,  easily 
understood,  everyday  experiences  in  short  story  form 
in  which  He  revealed  a  great  new  spiritual  truth  and 
a  lesson  on  conduct. 

The  word  "parable"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
parabole,  meaning  to  put  one  thing  alongside  another. 
It  is  a  story  within  a  story,  one  figurative,  the  other 
literal  —  one  to  tell  of  human  experience,  the  other 
to  illustrate  a  spiritual  truth.  This  wise  method  of 
teaching  allowed  Christ's  listeners  to  make  comparisons 
between  good  and  evil. 

There  are  about  fifty  parables  in  the  four  gospels 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  one  which  shows  a  common 
weakness  of  the  human  family  is  the  parable  of  the 

(Of    interest   to    all    Gospel    teachers    and   for    Course    14,    lesson    of 
April   10,   "Jesus  Preached  Glad  Tidings.") 


Ten  Virgins.  This  reveals  the  sin  of  procrastination, 
of  putting  things  off,  of  failing  to  take  action,  of  defer- 
ring a  decision  or  of  failing  to  be  prepared. 

Following  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
Christ  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  His  Father  in 
heaven.  He  healed  the  blind  and  the  lame.  He  taught 
with  great  wisdom  the  principles  of  righteousness. 
He  seemed  to  realize  that  His  great  mission  on  earth 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  of  His  parables  were 
given  at  this  time  in  His  evident  anxiety  to  teach  the 
people  correct  rules  of  conduct  for  a  good  life.  He 
saw  that  men,  so  concerned  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  worldly  pleasures,  failed  to  consider  things  per- 
taining to  the  spirit.   He  said: 

Watch  therefore:  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your 
Lord  doth  come. 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  up. 

Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
meat  in  due  season? 

Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  find  so  doing. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler 
over  all  his   goods. 

But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming; 

And  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellowservants,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken; 
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THE  TEN  VIRGINS 

Second  of  a  Series  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord 


The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  hun,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not 
aware  of, 

And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  the  hypocrites:  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing   of  teeth. 

Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom. 

And  five  of  them   were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish. 

They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took  no 
oil  with  them: 

But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 

While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered 
and  slept. 

And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the 
btidegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him. 

Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 

And  the  fooHsh  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your 
oil;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out. 

But  the  wise  answered,  saying.  Not  so;  lest  there  be 
not  enough  for  us  and  you:  but  go  ye  rather  to  them 
that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came; 
and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 
marriage:   and  the  door  was  shut. 

Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying.  Lord, 
Lord,  open  to  us. 

But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
know  you  not.    {Matthew  24:42-51;  25:1-12.) 

How  often  in  life  we  take  the  easy  road  and  fail 
to  prepare  for  an  opportune  moment  or  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  by  procrastinating  or  faihng  to  act 
when  we  should  —  by  unwisely  deferring  a  decision 
or  putting  off  until  tomorrow  what  should  have  been 
done  today! 

In  a  baseball  game  an  umpire  is  required  to  make 
quick,  spHt-second  decisions.  What  would  happen  if 
he  put  off  making  those  decisions? 

How  easy  it  is  to  put  aside,  what  we  do  not  want 
to  do  today.  Some  of  us  fill  our  days  with  frivolous 
vanities,  seeking  empty  glories,  satisfying  earthly  ap- 
petites, failing  to  fill  our  lamps  with  oil.  Others  of  us 
rationalize.  We  use  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  pleasure 
—  a  day  in  which  to  ride,  to  golf,  to  hunt,  to  fish  — 
instead  of  a  day  of  worship  in  which  our  souls  may 
be  fed  the  bread  of  life. 


Make  use  of  time  if  thou  lovest  eternity;  yesterday 
cannot  be  recalled;  tomorrow  cannot  be  assured;  only 
today  is  thine,  which  if  thou  procrastinate,  thou  losest; 
and  which  lost  is  lost  forever.  -Francis  Quarles. 

Through  His  parables  Christ  taught  a  complete 
reversal  of  human  tendencies.  He  taught  love  instead 
of  hate.  He  taught  compassion  and  forgiveness.  He 
admonished  His  followers  to  do  good  to  those  who 
hated  them. 

He  warned  us  to  keep  our  lamps  full,  trimmed 
and  shining  by  seeking  wisdom  and  truth. 

How  deep  is  remorse  because  of  failing  to  act  or 
failing  to  prepare  for  the  future!  How  tragic  to  look 
back  on  a  wasted  life,  a  life  spent  in  selfishness  or 
the  pursuit  of  material  gain  or  in  riotous  living  where 
no  preparation  has  been  made  for  "meeting  the  bride- 
groom"! How  pathetic  when  a  father  fails  to  direct 
his  son  in  good  ways  by  example  and  teaching,  and 
suddenly  finds  his  son  in  the  hands  of  the  law! 

Not  long  ago  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  an  elderly 
couple  were  being  sealed  to  each  other  for  time  and 
eternity.  Tears  streamed  down  the  man's  face  as  the 
sacred  words  were  spoken. 

The  officiator  of  the  ordinance  said:  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful that  your  tears  are  tears  of  joy  instead  of  sor- 
row." 

"They  are  tears  of  joy,"  the  brother  answered,  "but 
sorrow  and  remorse  are  with  us,  too.  I've  been  so 
stubborn  and  waited  so  long  to  have  this  ordinance 
performed.  Now  my  children  are  scattered,  and,  be- 
cause we  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of  teaching 
them  the  Gospel,  we  shall  never  have  the  privilege 
of  sharing  this  experience  with  them  in  the  temple." 

Procrastination  is  a  thief  which  can  deny  one  the 
pure  joy  of  eternal  accomplishment,  of  being  well 
prepared  to  meet  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
of  having  done  all  things  according  to  His  plan  and 
will. 

A  great  lesson  is  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins.  True  happiness  is  realized  in  being  included 
in  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  plan  our  Father  in 
heaven  has  in  store  for  His  children.  Being  invited 
into  His  kingdom  is  the  blessing  of  those  who  prepare 
themselves.  Remorse  and  regret  are  the  result  of 
procrastination.    Time  is  an  integral  part  of  eternity. 
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With  a  fervent  testimony  of  the  Gospel  and  with  faith  in  his 
otcn  abilities,  the  teacher  accepts  his  calling  in  the  Church. 
Knowing  that  the  Lord  will  accompany  him  in  leaching  God's 
eternal  word,  he  faithfully  and  prayerfully  presents  his  Gospel 
lessons  to   interested  students   who   are   placed  in  his    charge. 


Faced  with  a  complexity  of  tools  and  numbers,  the  mathemati- 
cian learns  his  profession  through  tedious  hours  of  study  and 
practice.  Always  behind  him  to  encourage  him  through  diffi- 
cult situations  is  his  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to 
accomplish  the  goal   which    he   has   carefully   set   for   himself. 


FAITH  AS  THE   FOUNDATION 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  was  deaf  and  John 
I  Milton  was  blind;  but  in  spite  of  their  great 
handicaps  these  men  left  to  the  world  a  legacy  that 
will  cause  their  names  to  live  forever  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  love  music  and  poetry.  Faith  to  accom- 
plish, even  though  there  appeared  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  distinguishes  their  lives  from  those 
which  lack  the  driving  force  of  faith. 

Hopes  and  desires  often  fail  to  materialize  with 
many  of  us  because  we  lack  faith  —  the  one  great 
motivating  force  which  makes  all  things  possible. 

Everyone,  to  a  degree,  lives  by  faith.  In  the  spring 
the  farmer  plows  his  fields  and  sows  them  with  seed. 
It  is  his  hope,  of  course,  that  the  seed  will  grow, 
mature  and  produce  a  harvest.  But  it  is  more  than 
hope.  It  is  faith  that  motivates  him  to  plant  his  field. 
Without  faith  he  would  never  commence.   This  is  true 


(For  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  April  10,  "Faith,"  and  lessons 
of  April  24,  "Faith  and  Works";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  January  31, 
"Faith  Makes  Us  Stiong";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  March  6,  "Preparation 
for  the  Ministry";  and  or  general  interest.) 

See  page  64  of  this  issue  for  another  article  on  faith. 
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of  all  our  pursuits  in  life.  We  would  never  take  the 
first  step  in  any  activity  nor  pursuit  unless  we  had 
faith  that  we  would  succeed. 

The  classic  definition  of  Paul  that  ".  .  .  faith  is  the 

substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 

not    seen,"    (Hebrews    11:1.)    was   explained    by    the 

Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  these  words: 

From  this  we  learn  that  faith  is  the  assurance  which 
men  have  of  the  existence  of  things  which  they  have  not 
seen,  and  the  principle  of  action  in  all  intelligent  beings.^ 

James  Molfat  uses  these  words  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible:  "Now  faith  means  we  are  confident  of  what 
we  hope  for,  convinced  of  what  we  do  not  see."  We 
cannot  have  faith  without  belief,  but  we  may  believe 
and  still  lack  faith.  Faith  is  complete  confidence,  and 
nothing  is  impossible  to  the  person  who  backs  hope 
and  desire  with  faith. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  the  power  of  faith  is  the 
achievement  of  men  and  women  who  have  employed 
faith  to  accomplish  their  dreams.    Christopher  Colum- 


^Lectures  on  Faith,  Lecture  First,  paragraph  9. 
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A  man  with  a  dream  had  faith  that  people  in  separated  places 
could  talk  to  one  another  through  mechanical  means,  and  that 
some  day  his  "voice  box"  would  he  of  great  service  to  mankind. 
Today  millions  of  miles  of  telephone  wires  stretch  across 
lands,  symbolic  of  the  great  faith  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 


Faith  took  a  young  man  through  the  doors  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine to  learn  the  requirements  and  the  skill  for  becoming  an 
effective  practicing  surgeon.  Today  that  same  faith  takes  this 
man  through  the  doors  of  a  hospital  operating  room  where 
he  will    perform  the   surgery   required   to   save   a  human   life. 


OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


hy  Elder  Howard  W.  Hunter 


bus  dreamed  of  an  extension  of  the  old  world  and  dis- 
covered a  new  world.  Abraham  Lincoln  dreamed  of 
a  united  North  and  South  and  freedom  for  the  slaves, 
and  he  put  his  dream  into  action. 

Without  faith  we  would  not  have  the  airplane,  elec- 
tric lights,  radio,  television  nor  many  things  which  now 
seem  commonplace.  These  were  first  the  dreams  of 
those  who  had  vision,  and  they  became  realities  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  dreamer 
that  they  were  possible. 

Faith  is  the  foundation  of  all  modern  business.  We 
must  have  faith  in  each  other  before  contracts  can  be 
entered  into.  We  must  have  faith  that  we  can  manu- 
facture goods,  that  after  the  goods  have  been  produced 
they  can  be  sold  and  that  after  they  have  been  sold 
they  can  be  delivered.  We  must  have  faith  before  we 
deposit  money  in  the  bank,  before  we  build  a  building,. 
before  we  turn  on  the  power  and  before  we  set  ma- 
chines in  motion.  We  must  have  faith  in  ourselves  and 
believe  we  can  accomplish  before  we  can  succeed. 
Deep  faith  removes  all  limitations. 


According  to  scripture,  and  in  the  theological 
meaning,  the  term  faith  refers  to  full  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  being,  purposes  and  words  of  God.  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  physi- 
cists, stated  that  it  was  a  belief  in  God  that  caused 
men  to  display  such  marked  courage  while  going  down 
at  sea  on  the  ship  Titanic  after  it  collided  with  an 
iceberg.  He  said,  "Most  men  believe  that  there  is  .  .  . 
a  world  scheme;  that  they  are  a  part  of  it;  that  their 
deaths  are  going  to  contribute  to  its  development; 
indeed,  most  men  believe  in  God." 

Faith  in  God  is  the  beginning  of  true  religion. 

.  .  .  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him: 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 
{Hebrews  ll:Q.) 

The  supreme  achievement  of  life  is  to  find  God  and 
to  know  that  He  lives.  Like  any  other  worthy  accom- 
plishment, this  can  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  will 
believe  and  have  faith  in  that  which  at  first  may  not 
be  apparent.    This  is  the  road  to  exaltation. 
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*'AND   WHY  TAKE  YE  THOUGHT 
FOR  RAIMENT?" 


hy  olive  W.  Nielson 


HATS,  hats  were  in  all  the  store  windows  -  for  it 
was  Easter  time.  The  wide  variety  was  designed 
to  catch  the  fancy  of  every  passer-by. 

Carol,  mother  of  three  grown  girls,  was  among  the 
group  who  walked  along  the  avenue,  stopping  and 
admiring  the  Easter  finery  in  the  store  windows.  Though 
she  had  hardly  worn  her  last  year's  creation,  she  must 
have  a  new  hat  for  Easter  so  she  could  attend  Church 
on  Easter  morning  and  show  it  off. 

Carol's  daughters  were  expecting  new  hats  too, 
along  with  completely  new  outfits.  All  the  other  girls 
had  new  outfits,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  the  only 
girls  to  appear  Easter  morning  in  clothes  they  had 
worn  before.  That  sort  of  thing  just  was  not  done 
any  more. 

Numerous  trips  were  made  to  stores,  and  many 
hours  were  spent  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
each  daughter's  costume.  Tears  were  shed  when  things 
did  not  go  just  right,  or  when  mother  and  daughter 
could  not  agree  on  price,  color  or  quality.  Finally  each 
outfit  was  complete,  and  on  the  Saturday  night  before 
Easter,  everything  was  carefully  pressed  and  hung  in 
readiness  for  the  morning.  Carol  was  weary  as  she 
crawled  into  bed  that  night. 

Next  morning  she  arose  early.  She  had  spent  a  rest- 
less night.  Something  seemed  to  be  wrong,  but  what 
it  was  she  could  not  tell.  She  went  to  the  window, 
more  out  of  habit  than  anything  else,  and  there  she 
saw  the  reason.  The  heaviest  snowfall  of  the  season 
had  already  well  covered  the  ground.  But  there  was 
a  calmness  about  the  scene  and  a  beauty  that  only 
soft,  white,  falling  snow  can  give  to  houses  and  trees 
and  lawns. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  her  daughters  sleeping 
upstairs,  their  beautiful  clothes  and  all  the  hours  spent 
getting  the  clothes  in  readiness  for  this  Easter  morn- 
ing. The  girls  would  be  terribly  disappointed.  Then 
she  remembered  her  own  hat  with  spring  flowers  all 
over  it. 

Carol  stood  a  moment  longer  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
She  must  waken  the  girls  and  tell  them  about  the 
storm.  She  would  just  have  to  tell  them  to  get  ready 
for  Sunday  School  and  wear  their  warm  winter  clothing. 
She  was  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  their  disappoint- 
ment; but  somehow  there  was  a  slight  feeling  of  relief 
about  it  all. 

Few  people  attended  Sunday  School  that  Easter 
morning.  There  were  empty  seats  almost  everywhere. 
Carol  sat  quietly  with  her  three  daughters  waiting 
for  the  service   to  convene.    Their  minds  were   free 


(Of   general   interest   at   Easter  time.) 
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from  worry  and  concern  as  to  how  they  looked  and 
as  to  what  their  neighbors  might  be  wearing.  No 
brightly  colored  hats  were  in  the  congregation  to  dis- 
tract their  minds  from  the  opening  exercises,  and  a 
feeling  of  exceptional  reverence  seemed  to  permeate 
the  whole  chapel.  Surely  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in 
abundance  as  all  joined  and  sang: 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  today 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say 
Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high 
Sing  ye  heavens,  and  earth  reply.^ 

Carol  choked  back  the  tears  as  the  last  verse  of  the 
hymn  was  sung,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  gratitude.  She 
had  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Easter  from  the  hymn. 
Yes,  Christ  the  Lord  did  rise  on  the  third  day.  He  did 
go  forth  to  show  Himself  to  the  people. 

To  herself,  Carol  said,  "Why  are  we  as  a  people 
so  indifferent  and  thoughtless  as  to  accept  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  gift  to  the  world  without  stopping  more 
often  to  show  our  thanks  to  Him?  And  I  am  as  guilty 
as  the  rest." 

The  service  was  inspiring,  and  Carol  felt  that  her 
spirit  had  been  lifted  up.  She  had  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  Easter  that  the  closing 
prayer  was  given  before  she  realized  she  had  been 
in  Sunday  School  for  nearly  two  hours.  It  seemed  to 
her  more  like  a  few  moments. 

Carol's  daughters  had  felt  some  of  the  Easter  spirit 
in  the  service  that  morning,  but  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  she  had.  After  all,  she  was  their  mother  and  mothers 
were  different.  They  discussed  their  feelings  with  each 
other  on  their  way  home.  Carol  told  them  of  the  joy 
she  always  received  when  she  heard  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  and  that  she  hoped  this  would  mean  more 


i"Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today,"  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  10. 


to  them  as  they  grew  older.  Still  she  felt  she  was  not 
reaching  her  daughters  as  she  would  like.  Was  it  her 
lack  of  ability  to  express  herself  to  them,  or  was  it 
their  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  wear  their 
new  clothes  as  they  had  planned? 

On  arriving  home,  Carol  found  a  beautiful  lily 
plant  that  her  daughters  had  given  her  for  Easter. 
"Oh  girls,  how  sweet  of  you  to  do  this  for  me.  It  is 
so  lovely."  Then  as  Carol  stood  there  it  was  as  though 
some  power  greater  than  her  own  was  causing  her 
to  repeat  aloud: 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin:  And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.    (Matthew  6:28,  29.) 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  and  her  arms  around  her 
three  daughters,  Carol  spoke  softly  to  them:  "These 
were  the  thoughts  I  had  this  morning  when  I  looked 
at  the  snow  for  the  first  time,  but  not  until  I  saw  your 
lovely  gift  at  this  moment  did  I  know  how  to  express 
my  feelings  to  you.  Christ  said  these  words  many 
years  ago.  The  people  at  that  time  probably  didn't 
understand  what  He  meant,  nor  have  I  until  this  mo- 
ment when  I  looked  at  your  gift.  Now  I  understand 
as  I  have  never  understood  before  what  He  meant 
when  He  said,  'And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?'  " 

Editor's  Note;  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this 
issue,  word  reaches  us  that  Edward  T.  Grigware,  the 
artist  who  painted  the  Cody  Mural  and  whose  sketch 
appears  with  this  article,  passed  away.  The  Instructor 
staff  expresses  the  sadness  of  all  readers  over  the  loss  of 
one  so  gifted.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  Sister  Olive  W. 
Nielson  and  her  husband,  Glenn  E.  Nielson.  It  was 
through  Brother  Nielsen's  generosity  and  planning  that 
the  Cody  Mural  came  into  being.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  legacy  of  religious  art  that  has  come  to  the  Church 
from  the  brushes  of  Edward  T.  Grigware. 

^Lorin  F.  Wheelwright. 
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MY  STEPS  BACK 


Editor's  Note:  Here  is  something  "of  good  report"  — 
how  a  pagan  intellectual  graduated  from  humanism  to 
Christianity.  It  answers  many  questions  raised  by  those 
who  think  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  Missionaries 
and  teachers  who  face  these  arguments  wiU  find  helpful 
assistance   from   Dr.    Lin   Yutang. 

—Lorin  F.  Wheelwright. 

IN  his  1938  best-seller  —  The  Importance  of  Living  — 
Dr.  Lin  Yutang,  famous  Chinese  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher, included  a  chapter  entitled,  "Why  I  Am  a 
Pagan."  Thus  it  was  news  when,  in  late  1958,  Dr.  Lin 
announced  that  he  had  rejoined  the  Christian  church. 
Here  is  the  thoughtful,  personal  account  of  the  steps 
that  led  to  his  conversion: 

Many  people  have  asked  me  why  I,  long  a  self- 
declared  pagan,  have  returned  to  Christianity. 

The  explanation  is  not  simple,  for  religion  is  a 
highly  personal  matter.  Yet  many  people  have,  I  am 
sure,  faced  the  same  difficulties  as  I  in  the  effort  to 
find  a  satisfying  religion.  For  no  intelligent  man  is 
happy  if  he  is  at  loose  ehds.  He  constantly  seeks  com- 
fort in  a  unified  belief  —  call  it  philosophy  or  religion 
—  that  explains  himself,  his  motives,  actions  and  destiny. 

For  over  30  years  my  only  religion  was  humanism: 
the  belief  that  man,  guided  by  reason,  was  sufficient 
unto  himself;  that  progress  in  knowledge  alone  would 
automatically  bring  a  better  world.  But,  having  wit- 
nessed the  advances  of  20th-century  materialism,  and 
the  doings  of  nations  living  without  God,  I  am  now 
convinced  that  humanism  is  not  enough  —  that  man, 
for  his  very  survival,  needs  contact  with  a  Power  out- 
side and  greater  than  himself.  And  that  is  why  I  have 
returned  to  Christianity.  I  wish  to  re-enter  that  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  God  which  Jesus  taught  with  such 
clarity  and  simplicity. 

To  explain  my  position,  I  think  a  few  words  about 
my  background  are  necessary.  I  am  a  third-generation 
Christian.  My  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
an  isolated  village  far  up  in  the  mountains,  in  a  valley 
called  Poa-a,  60  miles  from  the  southeast  coast  of 
China.  I  had  a  wonderful  childhood  there  —  near  to 
God  and  God's  greatness,  in  a  world  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  clouds  on  jagged  peaks,  the  gray-blue  tints 
on  pastures  at  sunset,  the  sound  of  a  brook's  laughter. 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  April  10  and  17,  "Christianity  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  and  lessons  of  March  27  and  April  3,  "General 
Religious  Cultures  of  the  World";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  April  24,  "A 
Roman  Soldier  Turns  Christian";  and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  May  1, 
"Why  We  Must  Be  Missionaries.") 

"Copyright  1939  by  the  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.  From 
Presbt/terian  Life.  Reprinted   with  permission. 


Dr.   Lin  Yutang  reopened  the  door  to   his  soul  and  saw   once 
again  the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 


I  mention  this  because  these  memories  have  a  close 
relation  to  my  religion.  They  make  me  dislike  all  that 
is  artificial  and  complicated,  man-made  and  small. 

The  second  thing  was  my  childhood  family  life. 
Ours  was  a  deeply  religious  home,  filled  with  true 
Christian  simplicity  and  love.  And  the  quest  for  learn- 
ing was  implicit.  It  may  seem  fantastic,  but  in  that 
remote  village,  at  a  time  when  the  empress  dowager 
was  still  ruling  China,  my  father  talked  to  me  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  and  only  half- 
jokingly  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  someday  study 
there.   We  were  a  family  of  dreamers. 

When  I  actually  went  to  college,  in  Shanghai,  I 
at  first  studied  for  the  ministry  —  by  my  own  choice. 
Then  what  seemed  to  me  theological  hocus-pocus  got 
me  down.  Rebellious  against  dogma,  though  still  be- 
lieving in  God,  I  turned  away  from  the  ministry  and 
the  church.  Emerson  described  my  position  exactly 
when  he  said  that  you  do  not  enter  the  knowledge  of 
God  by  the  cold  formulas,  but  "by  the  garden  path  ye 
may."  Thus  I  stayed  outside  the  church  and  loitered 
in  the  garden,  still  seeking  the  right  path. 

Other  forces  were  at  work  to  turn  me  toward  pa- 
ganism. After  college  I  went  to  teach  at  Tsing  Hua, 
near  Peking.  Like  many  mission-school  graduates,  I 
had  scant  acquaintance  with  Chinese  folklore.  In  my 
childhood  I  had  known  how  Joshua's  trumpets  blew 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  but  no  one  ever  told  me 
how  the  tears  of  Chi  Liang's  widow  melted  down  and 
washed  away  a  section  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
Coming  into  contact  with  the  glories  of  Peking  and  an 
authentic  Chinese  society,  I  burned  with  shame  at  my 
ignorance  and  plunged  into  the  study  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  I  resented  my  Christian  educa- 
tion and  all  that  went  with  it. 
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I  remember  the  decisive  break  came  when  one  of 
my  colleagues  made  an  appeal  to  me  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confucian  ideal  of  human  dignity:  "We  should 
be  good  men  simply  because  we  are  human  beings!' 
Confucianism  stresses  courtesy,  loyalty,  dutifulness  and, 
ultimately,  a  reverent  attitude  toward  life  —  belief  in 
intellect  and  in  the  self -perfectibility  of  man  through 
education.  These  beliefs  —  which  were  similar  to  the 
humanism  developed  in  Europe— now  became  my  own. 

For  many  years  I  remained  content  with  this  belief 
in  the  power  of  man's  reason  to  better  himself  and 
make  a  better  world.  Then,  below  the  surface  of  my 
life,  a  disquiet  born  of  both  reflection  and  experience 
began  to  set  in.  I  saw  that  man's  increasing  belief  in 
himself  did  not  seem  to  be  making  him  more  God-like. 
He  was  becoming  more  clever,  but  had  less  and  less 
of  the  sober,  uplifting  humility  of  one  who  has  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Contemporary  history  has 
shown  how  dangerously  near  to  the  savage  a  man  can 
be,  even  when  most  advanced  materially  and  techno- 
logically. 

As  my  belief  in  humanism  thus  declined,  I  increas- 
ingly asked  myself:  Is  there  a  satisfying  religion  for 
the  modern  educated  man? 

There  are  other  wonderful  moral  teachings  and 
religious  systems  of  the  Orient.  Among  these  are  Budd- 
hism and  Taoism.  But  for  me  they  also  failed  to 
provide  the  answers.  Buddhism,  a  religion  of  mercy, 
is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  all  this  sensuous  world 
is  only  an  illusion.  The  Buddhist  comment  on  human 
life  is,  "The  pity  of  it  all."  And  the  element  of  other- 
worldliness,  of  turning  one's  back  on  the  present  world 
—  an  element  present  in  all  world  religions  —  becomes 
with  Buddhism  almost  an  obsession. 

Taoism  teaches  a  simple  reverence  for  an  "amor- 
phous," "unnamable,"  elusive  but  omnipresent  Tao, 
which  is  God,  whose  laws  mysteriously  and  inevitably 
govern  the  universe.  Its  emphasis  on  meekness  and 
humility  comes  very  near  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Lao-tse;  the  prophet  of  Taoism,  reaches  great  heights 
as  a  teacher.  But  the  back-to-nature  and  beware-of- 
progress  appeal  inherent  in  Taoism  is  hardly  helpful 
in  solving  modern  man's  problems, 

I  suppose  I  had  all  this  time  been  unconsciously 
turning  more  and  more  toward  the  Christian  religion 
of  my  childhood.  Still,  the  dogmatic  approach  made 
it  difficult  for  me,  as  I  believe  it  has  for  many  modern 
men,  to  listen  to  the  inner  voice  of  belief.    Wherever 


my  wife  and  I  traveled  during  these  years,  she  always 
went  to  church.  Sometimes  I  accompanied  her.  But  I 
usually  came  away  discouraged  by  a  second-rate  ser- 
mon, and  resolved  not  to  go  again. 

I  was  thus  at  the  crossroads  when,  one  Sunday  in 
New  York,  my  wife  persuaded  me  to  accompany  her 
to  church  once  again.  That  was  the  turning  point.  The 
sermon  was  a  rich  and  stimulating  one,  dealing  not 
with  "theological  hocus-pocus"  but  with  an  essential 
element  of  Christian  belief  -  in  this  case,  eternal  life 
—  in  a  way  that  was  deeply  thoughtful  and  inspiring. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  I  went  back  to  that  church,  and 
was  happy  there.  Almost  naturally,  and  without  a 
family  discussion,  I  rejoined  the  Christian  faith. 

Now  I  can  see  once  more,  as  though  it  were  all 
new  to  me,  the  awe-inspiring  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  No  one  ever  spoke  like  Jesus. 
No  son  of  man  has  said  with  such  compassion,  "... 
Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do 
.  .  .  ,  [Luke  23:34.)  or  with  such  Godlike  beauty,  ".  .  . 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me"  —  the  "me" 
in  this  case  being  God  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  ( Mat- 
thew 25:40.)  What  a  revelation,  and  what  incompar- 
able teaching!  There  speaks  the  true  Master,  you  say 
to  yourself,  and  you  swallow  hard. 

God  is  no  longer  amorphous,  but  is  made  concrete 
and  visible  through  Christ  —  that  is  religion,  complete, 
unalloyed  and  whole,  not  hypothesized.  I  know  of  no 
other  religion  which  can  give  this  personal  impact  of 
God.  This  establishing  of  a  personal  relationship  with 
God  is  the  unique  gift  of  Christianity. 

Men  have  ever  tried  to  superimpose  their  own  cred- 
ulity and  form  on  simple  truths,  and  he  who  would 
reach  out  to  see  the  incomparable  beauty  and  power 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  must  often  struggle  against 
the  dogmas  that  tend  to  obscure  them.  I  suppose  the 
weight  of  religious  learning  now  accumulated  vies 
with  that  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  Jesus'  day. 
It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  simplified  it  for  us  and 
reached  out  for  the  core  when  He  taught  us  to  love 
God  and  to  love  our  neighbor,  and  then  added:  "On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

I  no  longer  ask,  "Is  there  a  satisfying  religion  for 
the  modern  educated  man?"  My  quest  has  ended. 
I  have  come  home  again. 
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Listening   to    instructions   from   chairman    Nick    (head    of   table),  and  joining  in  the  family  planning  ses- 
sion are  {clockwise  from  front)  Janice,  Anna  Clare,  Daniel,  David,   Rebecca,   Alberta  and  Jeff   Eastmond. 


To  find  greater  unity  and  happiness  .  .  . 
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OUR  weekly  family  council  meetings  are  a  lot  like 
the  making  of  concrete  in  an  old  cement  mixer. 
The  opening  prayer  is  the  switch  which  starts  the  meet- 
ing to  run,  and  the  meeting  revolves  quietly  during  the 
"warm-up"  period  while  minutes  are  read  and  expendi- 
tures approved.  Then  someone  throws  in  a  cold-water 
motion  on  old  business.    This  is  quickly  followed  by 


(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  April  3,  "My  Father's  House  Is  a  House 
of  Order";  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  February  21,  "Family  Members  Work 
Together  in  the  Home";  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  February  21,  "Being  a 
Good  Family  Member";  and  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  June  26,  "Eternal 
Life  Is  Organized  Life." ) 


a  second,  or  "shovel  of  powdered  cement."  Following 
this,  the  family-council  "mixer"  begins  to  rattle,  creak 
and  shake  as  the  various  family  members  (parents  plus 
six  children  aged  3/2  to  13  years)  throw  in  their  "shovels 
of  sand  and  gravel."  The  chairman,  at  present  our 
13-year-old  boy,  has  a  strenuous  time  in  his  patient 
attempts  to  alternate  "throwers"  (limit  some  from 
"throwing  in  too  many  rocks  or  empty  shovels")  and 
regulate  the  total  amount  of  material  "thrown  into  the 
mixer."  When  the  "batch"  appears  to  be  turned  round 
and  round  by  debate  to  just  the  right  consistency,  it  is 
poured  by  vote  into  the  "wheelbarrow"  of  regular 
minutes;  and  Dad,  the  secretary,  "wheels"  it  off  by 
entering  it  and  later  smoothing  it  off  in  the  official 
family  policies.  A  series  of  such  "batches"  are  turned 
out  each  week  as  the  family  council  rotates  through 
its  regular  Saturday  morning  cycle  of  old  and  new 
business,  grievances,  compliments  and  announcements, 
and  then  turns  slowly  to  a  silent  stop  with  the  "amen" 
of  the  closing  prayer. 

Lest  the  din  and  activity  be  distracting,  the  reader 
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should  be  reminded  that  these  family  council  meetings 
are  only  a  small  regular  element  in  the  total  structure 
of  our  family's  living.  Granted,  they  serve  as  the  legis- 
lative mechanism  for  the  family  and  also  double  in  a 
judicial  function  where  grievances  are  aired  and  judg- 
ments pronounced.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  these  "loads  of  cement"  from  the  family  council 
meetings  are  "poured"  into  carefully  fashioned  forms 
and  solidly  reinforced  with  "iron  rods"  of  religious  con- 
viction in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  focus  on  the  significant,  we  must  shift  our  vision 
from  the  busy  mixing  activity  to  the  quiet,  contem- 
plative, total  design  of  what  is  being  built.  Only  here 
can  we  assess  the  strength,  durability,  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  this  total  edifice  of  family  living.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  unique  architectural 
aspects  we  are  using  in  building  lives  and  family  re- 
lationships, here  are  some  rough  sketches  only,  since 
the  blueprints  are  too  detailed  for  this  limited  article. 

First,  we  make  a  sharp  but  important  distinction 
between  family  policies  and  the  detailed  rules  that  are 
subject  to  frequent  change.  Policies,  by  definition,  are 
family  decisions  made  by  the  family  council.  These 
are  written  out  to  assure  complete  understanding  and 
consistency.  Only  policy-level  matters  come  before  the 
family  council  for  action.  Rules,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  specific  directions  or  procedures  that  are  de- 
veloped in  order  to  implement  a  basic  policy.  These 
rules  are  usually  written  up  by  some  individual  family 
member  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  a  particular 
family  policy  becomes  useful  and  operative  in  the  life 
of  the  family.  Generally,  this  responsibility  is  assigned 
at  the  time  the  family  council  enacts  the  policy  and 
is  incorporated  in  the  write-up. 

Shifting  back  to  the  construction  analogy,  the  total 
family  decides  on  whether  or  not  a  particular  feature 
or  facility  is  to  exist  and  how  it  is  to  be  built.  The 
specific  plans  and  the  supervision  of  construction,  finish 
work  and  decoration,  however,  are  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  some  person(s)  by  the  family  council.  Thus, 
each  family  member  has  certain  clearly-defined  respon- 
sibilities which  are,  as  far  as  possible,  suited  to  his 
interests,  level  of  maturity  and  specific  talents  or 
strengths.  It  is  in  these  areas  designated  by  family 
policies  that  the  individual  is  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
and  exercise  his  greatest  creativity.  It  is  felt  that  this 
one  device  alone  has  greatly  magnified  our  family's 
decision-making  powers  and  efficiency. 

Second,  we  defined  15  broad  categories  of  family 
activity  for  the  organization  and  design  of  our  family 
policies.  These  are,  we  think,  quite  comprehensive  and 
yet  well  balanced.  In  addition,  these  categories  form 
the  basis  for  a  very  simple  method  of  coding  policies 


*Dr.  Eastmond  is  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 
at  BriKham  Young  University.  He  holds  following  degrees:  B.S.,  M.S.,  1947, 
1948,  BYU;  and  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1950. 


for   easy  use,    and    provide   unlimited   flexibility    for 
changes. 

The  15  areas  of  our  family  policies  include: 

Introduction  —  how  to  use  our  policy  and  regulation  state- 
ments. 

Acknowledgments,  Objectives  and  Philosophies. 

Bylaws  —  family  council  organization,  order  of  business, 
discipline  and  authority  in  the  home. 

Civic    and    Community   Matters    —   participation. 

Economic  —  family  budget,  authorized  contributions,  in- 
surance, last  will  and  testament. 

Asthetic  —  arts  in  the  home  such  as  music,  painting  and 
dancing  lessons. 

Family  Matters  —  routine  chores,  holiday  and  Saturday 
planning,  food  storage,  family  night,  allowances,  gen- 
ealogy and  custody  of  family  in  event  of  death. 

Intellectual  —  newspapers,  school  homework,  books  in 
home  and  television. 

Physical  —  health,  dental  and  medical  service  and  emer- 
gency procedures. 

Political  —  party  affiliation  and  activities. 

Recreational  —  outings  and  parties,  hobbies. 

Religious  —  family  prayer,  religious  reading,  Church  at- 
tendance and  assignments. 

Social  —  social  organizations,  overnight  with  friends  and 
entertaining. 

Specific  Policies  for  Individual  Family  Members  —  resolu- 
tions and  goals. 

Vocational  —  family  guidance  functions  and  vocational 
,  explorations. 

Third,  we  have  used  our  written  family  policies 
as  a  basic  means  of  education  and  expression.  With 
almost  every  defined  policy  we  have  cited  a  scriptural 
or  religiously  authoritative  reference.  Such  citations 
tend  to  root  family  decisions  in  the  fertile  and  life- 
giving  soil  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  build  our  family  life  on 
faith  —  faith  foremost  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
build  on  faith  that  the  family,  the  basic  unit  of  society, 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  institution  for  educating 
individuals  and  helping  tfem  to  attain  their  optimum 
development;  faith  that  keeping  channels  of  communi- 
cation open  and  encouraging  expression  among  all 
family  members  is  the  sensible  way  to  vent  feelings 
and  tensions,  erase  irritations  and  enhance  family  unity 
and  love;  faith  that  shared  responsibility  and  the 
security  that  comes  from  carefully  defined  positions 
in  written  statements  of  policy  can  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  character  and  potential  of  the  human  personali- 
ty; faith  that  family  decisions  made  in  the  seasons  of 
cooler  judgment  will  provide  the  direction  and  stability 
needed  in  whatever  problems  we  face  in  the  future. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  faith  that  our  family  council 
goes  on  noisily  mixing  up  "batches  of  decisions"  each 
week.  Pouring  these  decisions  into  the  structural,  re- 
taining forms  of  our  family  living  is  a  satisfying  experi- 
ence when  we  know  that  they  are  to  solidify  into 
habits  of  thought  and  action  that  will  govern  our  lives 
from  now  through  eternity. 
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To  he  a  successful  teacher,  you  must  devote 
some  time  to  such  extra  responsibilities  as  reach- 
ing the  shy,  unyielding  child  and  guiding  him 
with  love  to  an  acceptance  of  Gospel  truths. 


SO  YOU  HAVE 

BEEN  CALLED 

TO  TEACH? 

hy  T.  Edgar  Lyon 


SO  you  have  been  called  to  teach?  Are  you  ready 
to  assume  this  responsibility?  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  will  depend  on  your  willingness  to 
consider  four  other  challenging  queries: 

1.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a  careful  introspection 
of  your  attitude  toward  teaching? 

2.  Are  you  ready  to  attack  this  teaching  assignment 
with  the  conviction  and  enthusiasm  that  those  who 
called  you  have  a  right  to  expect  of  you? 

3.  Are  you  willing  to  devote  time  and  eflPort  for 
necessary,  out-of-class  observational  preparation? 

4.  Are  you  willing  to  spend  sufficient  time  to  evalu- 
ate your  lesson  objectives  and  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion to  teach  each  lesson? 

If  you  can  give  sincere,  affirmative  answers  to  the 
above  questions,  you  have  promise  of  becoming  a 
successful  and  a  happy  teacher.  Let  us  discuss  the 
importance  of  these  four  searching  inquiries: 

What  Is  Your  Personal  Attitude? 

If  you  are  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  your  success  will  be  the 
personal  attitude  that  you  adopt  toward  your  assign- 
ment. If  you  can  do  enough  soul  searching  to  realize 
that  teaching  is  an  opportunity  unsurpassed  in  the  field 
of  Christian  service  and  put  personal  interests  in  a 
secondary  place,  the  first  element  of  successful  teaching 
will  have  been  acquired.  No  one  should  start  to  teach 
until  such  a  decision  has  been  reached  as  a  result 
of  careful  self-examination. 


(Of  interest   to  all  Gospel  teachers   and  to  instructors   of  the   Teacher 
Improvement  Lesson  at  Monthly  Preparation  Meeting. ) 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson  —  Monthly  Preparation  Meeting,  April  1960 


Will  You  Teach  with  Conviction? 

Perhaps  a  teacher  of  philosophy  may  teach  his 
subject  without  actually  believing  what  the  Greek 
philosophers  taught  about  the  purpose  of  life.  But  this 
is  not  possible  in  the  field  of  religious  teaching.  A 
teacher  of  religion  will  never  be  successful  who  cannot 
teach  with  conviction.  Religious  faith  rests  upon  con- 
victions; and  the  ultimate  goal  of  religious  teaching  is 
the  development  of  testimony  concerning  the  reality  of 
God,  His  purposes  and  the  destiny  of  man.  To  create 
testimony  in  others  there  is  need  for  personal  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  what  is  being  taught 
is  true.  Without  this  conviction,  what  you  teach  be- 
comes as  ".  .  .  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
(Z  Corinthians  13:1.) 

Equally  important  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  you 
do  your  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  deadening  to  a  class 
—  resulting  in  disorder,  nonattention  and  other  disci- 
pline problems  —  than  an  unenthusiastic  teacher.  There 
is  no  place  in  Church  teaching  for  a  teacher  who  lacks 
conviction  and  enthusiasm. 
Will    You  Make  Adequate   Lesson    Preparation? 

Did  you  ever  take  time  to  study  the  source  from 
which  Jesus  drew  His  illustrative  material?  Jesus  was 
a  keen  observer  of  the  incidents  of  work  and  play,  of 
social  customs  a^id  business  practices  of  His  day.  Pres- 
ent-day teachers  should"  follow  His  example.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  teaching  devices  may  be  the  simplest 
everyday  things  about  you.  You  should  make  it  a 
practice  to  spend  time  during  the  week  with  people 
of  the  age  group  you  will  teach  in  the  Church  class. 
By  watching  them  at  their  play  and  group  Activities 
and  by  listening  to  their  conversation  you  will  gain 
many  ideas  that  will  prove  helpful  as  teaching  aids. 
What  interests  students  of  5,  15  or  25  years?  Is  it 
clothes,  school,  the  opposite  sex,  athletics  or  a  variety 
of  other  items?  Having  listened  to  their  conversation 
and  watched  their  activities,  you  discover  those  things 
in  which  they  have  a  natural  interest.  This  provides 
a  starting  point  from  which  the  pupils  can  be  led  into 
an  interesting  adventure  in  religious  learning.  When 
Jesus  used  an  illustration  of  children  who  danced  about 
the  market  place,  of  the  two  women  grinding  grain  in 
their  mills,  of  the  woman  who  cleaned  her  home  to 
find  the  lost  coin  or  the  shepherd  who  went  in  search 


of  the  lost  sheep.  He  manifested  a  knowledge  gained 
from  intimate  contact  with  people.  Such  a  background 
should  be  acquired  by  every  teacher. 

In  preparing  for  effective  teaching  you  will  study 
the  nature  of  the  mental  world  in  which  children, 
youths  or  adults  exist.  Such  contacts  will  enable  you 
to  re-evaluate  your  own  world,  to  see  how  far  removed 
you  might  be  from  the  world  of  thought  and  ideas  in 
which  your  pupils  live.  A  person  of  20  who  is  called 
to  teach  a  group  of  8-year-olds  may  have  a  diflPicult 
time  understanding  how  baptism  is  viewed  by  a  child 
of  this  age.  But  he  must  be  able  to  understand  it  as 
it  appears  to  these  children;  otherwise,  he  will  not 
have  a  starting  point  for  teaching  his  subject.  With 
this  necessary  insight,  you  are  placed  in  a  position  to 
determine  where  the  pupils  are  and  where  they  should 
be  led  by  your  teaching. 

Will  You   Establish   Long-range  Objectivest 

One  of  the  most  vital  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher  is  the  ability  to  determine  long-range  objectives 
of  teaching.  This  is  much  more  complicated  than  the- 
objective  for  a  single  lesson  which  has  been  carefullT- 
thought  out  and  integrated  in  the  lesson  by  those  who 
planned  it.  Your  problem  is  much  greater  than  this 
weekly  lesson  objective.  It  is  more  important  for  you 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  total  objective,  of  which  each 
weekly  lesson  objective  is  but  an  integral  part. 

You  should  ask  yourself,  "What  shall  I  stress  in  this 
lesson?"  "What  is  it  going  to  contribute  to  the  larger 
objective  of  the  complete  course?"  "What  will  this 
complete  course  contribute  to  the  total  Gospel  under- 
standing and  testimony  of  my  present-day  pupils  in  the 
years  to  come?"  "Will  my  effort  this  year  be  a  part  of 
a  strong  testimony  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now?" 
When  you  can  grasp  this  view  of  your  contribution  to 
the  ongoing  processes  of  learning  in  religion,  you  will 
embark  upon  your  teaching  with  an  awareness  of  the 
great  responsibility  you  bear  toward  those  whom  you 
are  called  to  teach.  It  will  make  you  humble  in  your 
efforts  and  appreciative  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
placed  in  you  by  those  who  honored  you  with  the  call. 

So  you  have  been  called  to  teach?  Are  you  ready? 
You  can  be  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  good 
teaching.   The  answer  is  yours  to  give. 


V 
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President  Heber  }.  Grant 


HE  LIVED  TO  HELP 
OTHERS 

by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 

THROUGHOUT  his  life,  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
had  a  desire  to  share  whatever  he  had  with  others. 

Born  the  only  child  o£  a  mother  widowed  nine  days 
after  her  son's  birth,  Heber  grew  up  in  humble  circum- 
stances. As  he  grew  older  his  generosity  increased 
along  with  his  understanding  of  others  and  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  blessed  with  the  ability  to  earn  an 
excellent  income,  and  he  used  this  strength  to  help 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself.  Being  generous 
was  part  of  his  nature,  but  he  did  not  boast  of  it.  He 
preferred  to  give  quietly. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  acts  of  his  sharing 
was  when  10-year-old  Heber  gave  his  overcoat  away, 
because  another  boy  needed  it  more. 

The  President  was  sympathetic  to  the  problem  of 
widows  and  sought  ways  to  help  them.  He  frequently 
asked  the  officers  of  local  banks  to  let  him  know  when 
widows  had  mortgages  which  were  in  danger  of  being 
foreclosed.  After  examining  the  circumstances  and 
finding  the  persons  to  be  worthy,  he  would  often  pay 
the  balance  due  on  such  mortgages  from  his  own  funds 
in  order  that  the  women  would  not  lose  their  homes. 
Such  an  act  of  generosity  was  one  of  his  last  before 
he  died. 

He  also  helped  orphaned  children  obtain  jobs  and 
improve  their  education  or  pay  medical  expenses. 

Heber  J.  Grant  did  not  have  a  formal  college  edu- 
cation; but  his  mind  was  well  trained,  and  he  had  a 
keen  appreciation  for  beautiful  and  artistic  things.  He 
enjoyed  helping  artists  and  those  who  made  life  beau- 
tiful for  others. 

When  visiting  Paris  as  President  of  the  European 
Mission  in  1904,  he  found  a  young  artist  from  Utah 
studying  there.  The  student  told  President  Grant  that 
he  would  have  to  return  home  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
President  Grant  asked  how  much  the  artist  would 
need  in  order  to  remain.  The  youth  replied  that  he 
needed  $10  more  per  month  than  he  had.  President 
Grant  said,  "You  shall  have  it  for  as  long  as  you  need 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  April  3,  "Joseph,  the  Forgiving  Brother," 
and  lesson  of  February  7,  "The  Selfishness  of  Lot";  for  Course  6,  lesson 
of  March  6,  "Helpful-and  Show  Others  the  Way,"  lesson  of  April  10, 
"Sharing— and  We  Are  Partners  in  Doing  Good,"  and  lesson  of  May  29, 
"Thoughtful— and  We  Bring  Happiness  to  Others";  and  for  Course  12, 
lesson  of  February  14,   "In  the   Service  of  the  Lord.") 


it."  The  young  man  was  able  to  finish  his  studies  and 
became  a  proficient  artist. 

The  President  helped  another  artist,  Joseph  Everett, 
by  employing  him  until  he  became  established  and  then 
later  by  employing  him  one  day  a  week.  In  order  to 
help  support  the  painter,  President  Grant  bought  over 
200  of  Mr.  Everett's  canvases  and  gave  them  away. 
He  had  faith  in  the  man  and  wanted  to  help  him. 

Missionary  work  was  also  close  to  his  heart.  Neither 
of  his  two  sons  lived  to  be  old  enough  to  go  on  mis- 
sions; but  he  helped  scores  of  other  people  meet  mis- 
sionary expenses.  He  set  up  a  trust  fund  to  aid  his 
grandsons  to  go  on  missions,  and  this  fund  was  held 
for  that  purpose  for  many  years  past  his  death  until 
his  youngest  grandson  had  completed  a  mission.  His 
aid  to  missionaries  was  not  limited  to  his  own  relatives 
but  was  given  to  many  others  who  needed  assistance. 

President  Grant  loved  temple  work  and  attended 
one  session  a  week  in  the  temple  for  many  years.  He 
paid  many  people  to  do  research  work  for  him.  From 
January,  1936,  to  May,  1945,  nine  and  one-half  years, 
he  paid  more  than  $20,000  for  genealogical  research 
and  temple  work. 

On  his  82nd  birthday  his  friends  and  associates  gave 
a  splendid  banquet  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  presented 
with  a  copper  chest  containing  1,000  silver  dollars. 
In  making  the  presentation,  D.  D.  Moffat,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Utah  Copper  Company,  said:  "Nothing  has 
pleased  you  more  throughout  your  life  than  to  extend 
help  to  the  needy.  This  will  give  you  increased  oppor- 
tunity and  power  to  express  your  generosity." 

President  Grant  donated  the  chest  and  the  dollars 
to  the  Primary  Association  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  Primary  Children's  Hospital.  The  Primary  Hospital 
Board  had  the  dollars  attached  to  paper  weights  and 
sold  each  for  $100  or  more,  from  which  the  Primary 
netted  over  $117,000. 

President  Grant  liked  to  read,  and  in  his  last  years 
he  appreciated  being  read  to.  The  books  he  gave 
away  have  been  numbered  as  over  100,000.  He  fre- 
quently ordered  an  entire  edition  of  a  volume  he  liked, 
and  then  gave  it  all  away.  These  were  inspiring,  up- 
lifting, motivating  books.  His  generosity  in  this  regard 
helped  many  authors  and  helped  thousands  who  re- 
ceived the  books. 

Heber  J.  Grant  was  generous  to  his  mother,  his 
family,  his  Church,  widows,  students,  authors  and  any- 
one in  need  of  help  and  encouragement.  Joseph  An- 
derson, his  secretary,  said  of  him:  "He  was  the  most 
liberal  and  generous  man  with  his  personal  means 
that  I  have  ever  known.  .  .  He  thoroughly  enjoyed 
making  money,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
it.  His  only  desire  was  to  have  money  that  he  might 
do  good  with  it." 
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Successful  teaching  must  include  a  .  .    ^J^^J^J  ^^ 
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by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


CLIMATE 


THE  reverential  atmosphere  of  a  well-planned  and 
well-conducted  Sunday  School  worship  service 
has  as  its  goal  and  climax  Sunday  School  classwork 
so  reverently  motivated  that  pupils  will  love  to  go  to 
class  to  enjoy  the  friendly,  emotionally  uplifting  climate 
they  then  find  there.  This  applies  to  Junior  Sunday 
School  as  well  as  Senior  Sunday  School.  Worship 
services  should  be  meticulously  planned  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  most  enjoyable  experience  in  the  classes  which 
follow.  Then  in  such  an  emotional  classroom  climate, 
the  child's  desire  to  win  the  notice  and  esteem  of  his 
classmates  and  his  teacher  comes  to  full  fruition.  Un- 
less such  stimulating  conditions  prevail,  the  shy,  timid 
child  (or  adult,  for  that  matter)  may  sit  placidly 
through  the  class  period  without  making  any  effort  to 
participate  and  thereby  learn. 

The  wise  and  effective  teacher  will  sense  the  value 
of  this  desirable  climate  in  her  classroom  and  will  go 
there  before  the  worship  service  to  see  that  all  is  in 
readiness.  She  will  also  precede  the  pupils  to  the  class- 
room and  personally  greet  each  class  member  with  a 
smile  and  a  cheery  "good  morning"  as  he  enters  the 
room. 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important  influence  in  es- 
tablishing a  desirable  climate  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
a  mistake  for  any  teacher  to  follow  the  class  to  the 
classroom,  either  in  Senior  or  Junior  Sunday  School. 

The  effective  teacher  knows  every  active  as  well 
as  potential  member  of  the  class  intimately  and  can 
extend  a  warm  and  personal  greeting  to  each  that  will 
"make  him  feel  right  at  home  in  the  friendly  climate 
found  there. 

The  non-attenders  on  the  potential  rolls  are  the 
problem  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Lord 
loves  each  of  them.  He  expects  the  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  to  labor  diligently  to  bring  them 
to  Sunday  School,  It  is  the  warm,  friendly  climate 
found  in  the  classroom  coupled  with  personalized 
teaching  that  challenges  these  people  to  respond  and 
that  will  bring  them  back  once  they  come  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  friendly,  understanding  teacher  who,  like  Calla 
Varner,^  stands  at  the  open  door  to  welcome  them, 
that  will  bring  them  back  each  Sunday. 

In  Double  Session  Sunday  Schools  (which  most  of 
our  Sunday  Schools  will  become  when  we  succeed  in 
attracting  75  per  cent  or  more  of  our  Church  member- 
ship to  Sunday  School)  the  teachers  in  the  B  Session 

(For  Course  23,  lesson  of  April  3,  "Your  Stewardship";  and  for 
all  Gospel  teachers. ) 

^See  The  Instructor,  December,  1959;  page  406. 


meet  the  classes  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  Sunday 
School.  These  teachers  must  be  there  in  time  to  estab- 
lish a  friendly  climate  in  the  classroom  without  the 
help  of  the   worship   service.    The  goal   of  bringing 


A  wise  teacher  welcomes  each  student  as  he  enters  the  room. 

them  back  to  Sunday  School  regularly  is  very  important 
and  hinges  directly  on  the  creation  of  a  friendly  class- 
room climate. 

Sunday  School  teachers  of  longer  than  average 
tenure  are  very  desirable.  What  an  asset  is  a  teacher 
with  five  to  ten  years  or  more  of  service!  But  orienting 
new  teachers  is  a  year-round  responsibility  of  the 
Sunday  School  superintendency  and  the  stake  board. 
A  new  teacher  cannot  absorb  all  the  information  about 
the  class  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
member  during  one  class  nor  without  continual  help. 
Prayer  meetings,  monthly  preparation  meetings,  careful 
planning,  frequent  personal  interviews  and  supervisory 
help  are  all  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
classroom  climate  that  will  attract  and  make  regular 
attenders  of  our  entire  Church  membership. 
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Suggested  Easter  Worship  Services,  April   17,   1960 


Christ's  Greatest  Gift 


Every  officer  and  teacher  in  the 
Sunday  School  should  put  forth  a 
special  effort  on  Easter  Sunday  to 
make  the  services  and  the  lessons 
particularly  effective.     We  should  be 


Theme:  "For  behold,  this  is  my 
work  and  my  glory— to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man."  —Moses  1:39. 

Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:  "The  Lord  Is  My 
Light,"  Hymn  —  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
103. 

Invocation. 

Welcome :    Bishop. 

Sacrament  Hymn:  "How  Great  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Love,"  Hymns, 

No.  68. 

Sacrament  Gem. 

Sacrament. 

Scriptural  Reading  (to  be  given  by 
an  excellent  reader ) : 

The  Lord  God  spoke:  "For  be- 
hold, this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory— to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man." 
(Moses  1:39.) 


Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:   "Christ  the  Lord  is 

Risen  Today,"  The  Children  Sing, 

No.  150. 

Invocation. 

Welcome  by  member  of  bishopric 
should  create  an  atmosphere  for 
the  following  scripture. 
Scriptural  Readings  (to  be  read  by 
two  members  of  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School): 

1.  The  Lord  God  spoke:  "For 
behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory— to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of 
man."  (Moses  1:39.) 

2.  Jesus  said:  "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  life:    he  that  be- 


especially  mindful  of  those  people 
who  come  but  rarely,  and  reward 
them  with  a  worthwhile  experience. 
Greeting    members    and    visitors    as 

—  For  the  Senior  Sunday  School:   — 

Jesus  said:    "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  life:  he  that  believ- 
eth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live:    And  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."  (John  11:25,  26.) 
Two  2/2-minute  Talks  (to  be  given 
by  adults ) : 
First  Talk:  "Christ's  great  gift:    A 
way  of  life."    (Christ  lived  and 
taught  the  principles  of  eternal 
salvation.    He  gave  us  a  vision 
of  the  kingdom   of  God.    The 
Gospel  plan  that  He  gave  us— 
and   lived   for  us— emphasized, 
among  other   things,   faith,   re- 
pentance   and    baptism;    truth, 
knowledge  and  intelligence;  for- 
giveness,   humility,    trust    and 
service— and  love,   for  one   an- 
other and  for  God  the  Father. 
Much  is  expected  of  us,  then, 
because  we  have  an  understand- 
ing of  that  way  of  life.  We  ac- 
knowledge His  gifts,  accept  our 


For  the  Junior  Sunday  School: 


lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:    And 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in    me    shall    never    die.    .    ." 
(John  11:25,  26.) 
Sacrament  Hymn:    "Reverently  and 
Meekly  Now,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  2.' 
Sacrament  Gem. 
Sacrament. 

Hymn  by  the  Children:  "Jesus  Arose 
on  Easter  Day,"  by  Earl  C.  Haz- 
elle.  Instructor,  March,  1953,  page 
78;  or  "I  Know  That  My  Redeem- 
er Lives,"  The  Children  Sing,  No. 
17. 
Two  short  talks  by  members  of 
Course  4:  Christ  Among  the  Ne- 
phites. 


they  enter  the  chapel  and  as  they 
enter  the  classroom  seems  to  be  part 
of  our  responsibility  as  we  represent 
Christ  in  teaching  the  Gospel. 


responsibility,  and  renew  our 
covenants  with  Him  when  we 
partake  of  the  sacrament.) 

Hymn  by  the  Congregation:  "Dear 
to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd," 
Hymns,  No.  26. 
Second  Talk:  "Christ's  great  gift: 
The  atonement."  (The  atone- 
ment may  be  summarized  brief- 
ly: "Because  I  live,  you  shall 
also  live."  The  atonement  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  a  gift  to 
everyone  from  Him  who  loved 
mankind  so  much  that  He  vol- 
untarily gave  His  life  that  all 
may  live.  See  Talmage,  Articles 
of  Faith,  Chapter  4;  Mosiah  4: 
6-30.) 

Hymn  by  the  Congregation:  "The 
Lord  Is  My  Shepherd,"  Hymns, 
No.  104. 

Separation  for  Classes. 

Closing  Hymn:  "Christ  the  Lord  Is 
Risen  Today,"  Hymns,  No.  10. 


First  Talk:     The   happenings   on 

this  continent  when  Jesus  Christ 

was  crucified. 
Second   Talk:     Christ's   visit  and 

Gospel     message    to     the    Ne- 

phites.^ 
Separation  for  Classes. 
Closing  Hymn:    "Jesus  Is  Our  Lov- 
ing Friend,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  21. 

—Committee: 
Dale  H.  West,  Chairman, 
Clarence  Tyndall, 
Claribel  W.  Aldous, 
Florence  S.  Allen, 
Jane  Hopkinson. 


iSee  story  in  The  Instructor  for  November  and 
December,  1959,  "Christ  Among  the  Nephites," 
by  Marie  F.  Felt.  The  accompanying  flannel 
cut-out  figures  might  be  used  with  the  talks. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


^^The  Birth  of  Jesus'' 

THE   STORY 

The  birth  of  the  Christ  child  as  told  in  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  is  truly  amazing  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  all  times. 
Let  us  read  from  Luke: 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from 
Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.   .  . 

And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem;   .  .  . 

To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child.  ( Luke 
2:1-5.) 

The  taxing  spoken  of  in  the  above  quotation  was  a  registration  or 
enrollment  to  obtain  a  census  of  Roman  subjects.  This  enrollment  would 
be  a  basis  for  determining  taxation.  Had  the  census  been  secured  by  the 
usual  Roman  method,  every  person  would  have  registered  in  the  town 
in  which  he  resided.  The  Roman  respect  for  the  Jewish  custom  necessi- 
tated registration  in  the  town  or  city  claimed  by  each  Jewish  family  to  be 
its  ancestral  home.  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
because  Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  accomplished 
that  she  should  be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  not  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.   {Luke  2:6,  7.) 

The  account  in  Luke  does  not  indicate  how  Mary  and  Joseph  traveled 
to  Bethlehem  nor  the  length  of  time  it  took  them  to  reach  that  city.  In 
Mary's  condition  one  could  assume  that  she  did  not  walk.  The  distance 
between  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  would  be  about  78  miles  over  rough 
terrain  —  a  long  way  to  travel  in  those  days. 

The  httle  town  of  Bethlehem  was  so  crowded  when  Joseph  and  Mary 
arrived  that  they  could  not  find  room  in  an  inn. 

While  we  traditionally  celebrate  Christ's  birthday  in  December,  writ- 
ers point  to  the  fact  that  in  Bethlehem  at  that  time  it  is  cold  and  frosty. 
Few  animals  would  be  in  the  fields  at  that  time.  According  to  Elder 
Talmage,  it  is  the  Latter-day  Saints'  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  April  6,  B.C.  1.^ 

At  Jesus'  birth  Mary  wrapped  her  babe  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger.  As  soon  as  babies  were  born,  mothers  in  Palestine 
swaddled  them  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  damp  and  from  insects. 
Their  little  bodies  were  rubbed  first  with  fine  salt  and  then  sprinkled  with 
sweet-smelling  leaves  before  they  were  clothed.  One  account  tells  us  that 
the  swaddling  cloth  was  about  four  inches  wide  and  10  feet  long.  The 
baby's  arms  were  placed  at  its  side  and  the  cloth  wound  around  the  babe 
from  its  neck  down.  Another  account  tells  us  that  the  baby  was  laid  on 
a  piece  of  cloth  about  a  yard  square.  His  head  was  placed  at  one  corner 
of  the  cloth  and  the  cloth  was  folded  around  his  body.  A  tape,  attached  to 
the  fold  of  cloth  at  the  neck,  was  crisscrossed  to  the  feet  and  back  to  the 
neck.  This  tape  was  made  of  wool  or  linen  and  was  often  beautifully 
embroidered. 

While  Mary  and  Joseph  were  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  their  babe,  .  .  . 

...    There    were   in    the    same    country    shepherds    abiding    in    the    field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 

{Continued  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 

,         (For  Course   14    lesson   of  January  31.    "The  Nativity";   for   Course   10,    lesson   of   February    7. 
When    Shepherds    Watched  Their  Flocks,"    pnd   lesson   of  Febmary    14,    "Wise   Men    of   the    East"- 
and   for  Course    1,  lesson  of  February  21,   "The  Baby  Jesus.") 

iTalmage,   James    E.,   ]esus   the   Christ,    1928    edition;    Deseret  Book   Company,   Salt    Lake   City 
Utah;  page  104.    See  also  Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:1. 
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"The  Birth  of  Jesus'' 


THE  STORY  (Continued) 


Lord  shone  round  about  them:   and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling   clothes,   lying   in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.     {Luke  2:8-14.) 

Down  through  the  ages  this  glorious  message  has  come  to  men  —  a 
multitude  of  angels  singing  a  song  of  peace! 

The  shepherds  with  their  great  faith  went  in  haste  to  seek  the  babe 
and  found  him  lying  in  the  manger.  When  the  shepherds  left,  they  went 
out  and  told  others  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  then  returned  to  their 
flocks  glorifying  and  praising  God. 

Some  time  after  the  baby  Jesus  had  been  presented  in  the  temple 
(See  Luke  2:21-39),  Herod,  the  king  of  Judaea,  was  troubled  over  a  report 
that  a  child  had  been  born  who  was  to  be  King  of  the  Jews. 

.  .  .  There  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 
Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.    {Matthew  2:1,  2.) 

Herod  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  and 
asked  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  bom. 

And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea:  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  prophet. 

And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among 
the  princes  of  Juda:  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall 
rule  my  people  Israel.     {Matthew  2:5,   6.) 

Then  Herod  called  the  wise  men  to  him  in  secret  and  asked  them 
what  time  the  star  had  appeared. 

And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  diligently 
for  the  young  child;  and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again, 
that  I   may  come  and   worship  him   also.     {Matthew  2:8.) 

After  they  had  talked  to  the  king  they  again  followed  the  star  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  east,  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Babe. 

And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child 
with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him:  and  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold, 
and   frankincense,   and  myrrh.     {Matthew   2:11.) 

Myrrh  and  frankincense  are  fragrant  gum  resins  from  various  balsam- 
inaceous  shrubs  or  trees  which  grow  in  eastern  lands.  They  have  been 
used  since  early  times  in  making  incense,  medicines  and  perfumes. 

THE   PICTURE 

"The  Birth  of  Jesus,"  painted  by  Carl  Bloch,  is  a  painting  of  fine  merit. 
All  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  look  toward  the  focal  point  of  interest  — 
the  baby  Jesus.  The  white  covering  over  the  babe  gives  a  feeling  of  light, 
and  the  scarlet  gown  of  Mary  gives  warmth  to  the  scene.  The  picture 
depicts  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  born  in  humble  circumstances.  Through 
the  open  door  one  sees  the  star  which  lighted  the  heavens  when  Jesus  was 
born.  The  artist  has  done  a  superb  job  in  painting  the  expression  of  the 
faces  as  they  show  their  adoration  of  the  Christ  child. 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis. 


SAND  TABLE  STORY 


And  ye  shall 
find  the  Babe 


In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea 


IT  had  been  such  a  long  journey,  and  Mary  and 
Joseph  were  tired  as  they  entered  the  httle  town 
of  Bethlehem.  In  obedience  to  a  Roman  command, 
they  had  come  there  to  be  registered  so  that  taxation 
could  be  made  later. 

As  Joseph  went  from  inn  to  inn  asking  for  a  place 
Xq  stay,  he  found  them  all  filled.  The  only  place  avail- 
able, one  innkeeper  said,  was  a  stable.  The  couple 
could  sleep  there  on  the  hay  if  they  wished.  Grate- 
fully Mary  and  Joseph  accepted  his  offer  and  made 
their  plans  to  spend  the  night  in  the  stable.  [End  of 
Scene  I.] 

Outside  the  city  on  the  hillside,  other  people  were 
resting,  too.  They  were  shepherds  who  were  caring 
for  their  sheep.  They  had  to  protect  the  sheep  from 
wild  animals  that  might  attack  and  hurt  them. 

But  this  night  was  to  be  different.  It  was  to  be  so 
wonderful  and  so  beautiful  that  people  would  remem- 
ber it  forever  and  be  grateful.  The  Bible  tells  us 
about  it  in  this  way: 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abid- 
ing in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and 
they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David 
[Bethlehem]  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddhng  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.     (Luke  2:8-14.) 

The  Messiah,  Jesus,  our  Heavenly  Father's  own 
Son,  had  been  born  on  that  very  night  in  Bethlehem, 
just  as  the  prophets  had  said  that  He  would  be.  The 
angels  had  said  the  shepherds  would  find  Him  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger. 

".  .  .  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,"  they 
said,  "and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us."  {Luke  2:15.)  [End 
of  Scene  XL] 


(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  February  21,  "The  Baby  Jesus";  for  Course 
10,  lesson  of  February  7,  "When  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks,"  and 
lesson  of  February  14,  "Wise  Men  of  the  East") 


Knowing  that  the  Lord  would  protect  their  sheep 
".  .  .  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger."  ( Luke  2:16.) 
Then  the  shepherds  told  Mary  and  Joseph  of  the  angels' 
message  about  the  baby  —  who  He  was  and  where  He 
should  be  found.  They  told  them  also  of  the  great 
multitude  of  heavenly  persons  who  had  joined  in  sing- 
ing praises  to  God,  our  Heavenly  Father. 

When  the  shepherds  had  finished  talking,  they  left. 
They  felt  honored  to  have  been  guided  to  see  the 
precious  baby  and  were  grateful  to  know  that  He  was 
the  Saviour  for  whom  they  had  waited  so  long.  They 
felt,  too,  that  such  wonderful  news  should  be  shared 
with  others  so  they  told  everyone  they  could  about 
the  miracle.    [End  of  Scene  HI.] 

Our  Heavenly  Father  planned  another  way  for 
the  good  news  to  get  to  some  of  the  people  who  did 
not  live  close  enough  to  hear  it  from  the  shepherds. 
He  had  told  the  Book  of  Mormon  people  that  when 
His  Son  was  born  He  would  place  a  new  star  in  the 
sky,  ".  .  .  such  an  one  as  ye  never  have  beheld;  and 
this  also  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you."  (Helaman  14:5.) 

Now  there  lived  in  a  country  east  of  Palestine 
some  humble  and  wonderful  wise  men.  They  studied 
the  stars,  and  learned  that  a  bright,  beautiful  new 
star  would  appear  on  the  night  that  Jesus  was  to  be 
born.  For  many  years  they  watched,  waited  and 
studied,  anxiously  hoping  for  the  time  when  this 
should  happen.  And  one  night  it  did  happen.  There 
in  the  sky  was  the  largest,  most  beautiful  star  they 
had  ever  seen.  Immediately  they  prepared  to  follow 
it.  They  wanted  to  find  the  wonderful  baby  about 
which  it  told.  Each  one  took  with  him  a  most  precious 
gift.  Across  the  great  deserts  the  wise  men  traveled, 
riding  swiftly  on  their  beautiful  camels.  [End  of  Scene 
IV.] 

As  they  neared  Jerusalem,  they  decided  to  ask 
King  Herod  just  where  they  should  go  to  find  the 
baby;  but  the  king  did  not  know.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  had  not  told  him.  Immediately  Herod  called 
together  all  of  his  wise  men,  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes.  He  asked  them  if  they  knew  where  this  baby 
was.  According  to  the  prophets;  they  told  him,  Christ 
should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea.  [End  of  Scene 

v.] 

As  the  wise  men  left  Jerusalem,  they  noticed  the 
bright  star  still  in  the  sky;  and  they  were  delighted. 
Carefully  they  followed  it  until  it  led  them  to  where 
the  baby  Jesus  lay. 

And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw 
the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down, 
and  worshipped  him:  and  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and  fran- 
kincense, and  myrrh.    (Matthew  2:11.) 

It  was  the  happiest  day  of  their  lives  and  one  for 
which  they  would  always  be  grateful.  [End  of  Scene 
VI.]  -Marie  F.  Felt. 
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How   To  Present   Sand   Table  Story 


The   Sand  Table 

In  the  event  that  a  sand  table  is  not 
available,  a  large  heavy  box,  such  as  a 
blanket  box  or  a  suit  box,  or  a  baking  pan 
will  serve  as  a  table.  The  bottom  half  of 
the  box  should  be  placed  inside  the  lid 
to  make  the  box  durable  and  to  keep  sand 
from  sifting  out.  If  the  sand  is  moistened, 
it  will  be  easy  to  shape  into  mountains  or 
rivers  and  the  objects  will  stand  and  stay 
better.  Put  sand  in  the  box  to  the  depth 
of  about  2/2  inches. 

After  use,  the  sand  should  be  scooped 
from  the  sandbox  or  sand  table  and  stored 
in  sacks  made  of  heavy  canvas  or  denim 
material.  Six  or  seven  sacks  with  a  capa- 
city of  about  5  pounds  each  will  hold  the 
sand;  and  when  filled  these  can  be  stored 
in  a  box  in  the  library  or  in  the  sandbox 
itself. 


Characters    and  Props    for    Story    Are: 

Innkeeper.  (1.) 
Joseph.  (2.) 
Mary.  (3.) 
Donkey.    (4.) 
Inn.   (5.) 
Well.   (6.) 
Trees.  (7.) 
Shepherds.  (8.) 
Paper  Angels.  (9.) 
Sheep  Dog.  (10.) 
Bonfire.   (11.) 
Sheep.  (12.) 
Baby  Jesus.   (13.) 
Hay.  (14.) 
Manger.  (15.) 
Wise  Men.  (16.) 
Camels.  (17.) 
Large  Star.  (18.) 
King  Herod.   (19.) 
King's  Wise  Men.  (20.) 
House.  (21.) 
Gifts.   (22.) 
Stable.   (23.) 
King's  Palace.   (24.) 


Making    Story   Props    and    Characters 

Human  Fisures:  The  figures  (1,  2,  3, 
8,  13,  16,  19  and  20)  are  made  from 
round,  wooden  clothespins.  To  make  the 
head,  cut  a  piece  of  white  material  5  by 
3  inches,  then  put  a  small  cotton  ball 
inside  it.  Place  this  "head"  on  the  knob 
at  the  top  of  the  clothespin,  pulling  the 
material  smooth  for  the  face.  All  excess 
material  should  be  pulled  to  the  back 
of  the  head.  Wrap  a  rubber  band  two  or 
three  times  around  the  neck  of  the  figure, 
just  below  the  knob  of  the  clothespin. 
Draw  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  on  the 
smooth  side  of  the  head.  Shape  arms 
and  legs  from  Chenille  stems  and  fasten 
these  to  the  figure  by  twisting  them 
securely  around  the   clothespin. 

To  dress  the  figures,  choose  materials 
which  are  suitable  to  the  character  being 
portrayed.  Take  a  piece  of  material  10 
inches  long  and  5  inches  wide  and  fold 
it  in  half  so  that  the  5-inch  ends  meet. 
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Treating  the  fold  as  the  top,  bring  the 
two  sides  together  and  fold  in  half  again. 
To  make  the  sleeves,  begin  cutting  on 
the  open  side  1  inch  from  the  top  fold. 
Cutting  all  four  thicknesses  at  once,  cut 
in  1  inch  toward  the  second  fold;  then 
cut  diagonally  from  that  point  to  the 
corner  where  the  free  side  meets  the 
bottom  of  the  material.  Cut  a  hole  for 
the  neck  at  the  top  in  the  corner  where 
the  two  folds  meet.  (See  pattern  above.) 
Put  the  head  of  the  figure  through  this 
hole  and  place  a  bright  piece  of  material 
on  the  head  for  a  scarf,  fastening  it  with 
a  rubber  band.  Cut  a  sash  1  inch  wide 
and  6  inches  long  to  tie  around  the  waist 
of  the  figure.  To  make  the  figure  of 
Baby  Jesus  (13),  use  a  small  toy  clothes- 
pin and  clothe  this  by  wrapping  white 
cloth  several  times  around  the  figure  and 
fastening  it  with  needle  and  thread. 

Donkeys  and  Camels:  The  donkeys 
and  camels  (4  and  17)  can  be  cut  out  of 
stiff  cardboard,  plywood  or  hardwood. 
Patterns  may  be  found  in  children's  water- 
color  booklets. 

Sheep:  Sheep  (12)  can  be  made  by 
fastening  a  front  drawing  of  this  animal 
to  one  end  of  a  small  spool  and  a  back 
drawing  to  the  opposite  end.  Wrap  and 
paste  cotton  around  the  center  of  the 
spool. 

The  Inn:  To  make  the  inn  (5),  use  a 
box  7  by  7  by  9  inches,  turning  it  upside 
down.  Cut  a  door  and  draw  a  window 
on  the  front  side  of  the  box,  and  draw 
windows  on  all  other  sides. 


The  Stable:  To  make  the  stable  (23), 
place  a  dark  brown  or  gray  shoe  box  or 
cracker  box  on  its  side  with  the  opening 
toward  the  front.  Paste  a  paper  donkey 
and  two  or  three  sheep  inside  the  box  and 
paint  some  straw  for  Mary's  bed.  Place 
a  small  box  inside  the  stable  for  the 
manger  in  which  Jesus  sleeps. 

Outside  Scene:  The  sky  background 
can  be  made  of  dark-blue  paper  fastened 
to  cardboard.  The  stars,  moon  and,  later, 
angels  (9)  can  be  pasted  on  this  paper 
utilizing  Scotch  tape.  Make  tape  rolls  M 
inch  in  diameter  with  the  gummed  side 
out.  Press  roll  between  back  of  star,  moon 
or  angel  and  the  blue  paper  sky. 

Palace  for  the  King:  To  make  the  king's 
palace  ( 24 ) ,  use  an  upright  shoe  box.  Cut 
the  front  side  loose  from  the  ends  of  the 
box,  laying  it  out  as  part  of  the  floor.  Put 
the  box  lid  behind  the  box  to  make  the 
back  taller.  Cover  the  inside  back  of  the 
box  with  a  royal  purple  or  rich  blue  ma- 
terial, and  draw  the  back  of  the  throne 
against  this.  Cover  the  floor  with  a  bright 
material  having  a  runner  of  green  through 
the  center  leading  up  to  the  throne. 

House:  A  shoe  box  placed  on  its  side 
will  serve  as  a  house  (21).  Paint  windows 
on  the  inside  back  and  sides.  Use  a  piece 
of  bright  material  for  a  rug,  and  have  a 
roll  of  bedding  for  Mary  and  Joseph's  bed. 
A  small  bottle  representing  frankincense, 
a  small  box  covered  with  gold  paper  rep- 
resenting gold  and  a  jug  or  a  pitcher 
representing  myrrh,  can  be  placed  on  the 
floor.  —Martha  Holling. 
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Scene  I: 

Scenery:    Outside  scene  of  the  inn  (5).    Has  trees  (7)  and 

well  (6). 
Action :     The   innkeeper    ( 1 )  is  standing  in   the  doorway. 

Joseph  ( 2 )  is  seen  asking  for  a  place  to  stay.   Mary  ( 3 ) 

is  nearby  sitting  on  a  donkey  (4). 


Scene  II: 

Scenery:     A  hillside  in  Judaea  at  night;   sheep    (12)    are 

resting  while  sheep  dog  ( 10 )   stands  guard. 
Action:     Shepherds    (8)    around   fire    (11)    are  seen,  some 

standing,  others  on  their  knees  gazing  in  surprise  at 

the  sky.    They  hear  the  angels  (9)  announcing  Jesus' 

birth  and  hear  their  songs  of  praise. 


of  the   stable   (23) 
and   12)    are   seen  in 


showing  the  manger, 
the  background  or 


Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Inside 
Animals  ( 4 
on  the  side. 

Action:  Mary  (3)  is  seen  adoring  the  Baby  Jesus  (13) 
who  lays  in  a  manger  ( 15 )  on  hay  ( 14 ) .  Joseph  ( 2 ) 
is  standing  by  her  side.  The  shepherds  (8)  have 
entered  and  are  kneeling  in  front  of  the  baby,  showing 
their  adoration  and  great  love. 


Scene  IV: 

Scenery:    A  desert  scene. 

Action:    The  three  wise  men  (16)  are  seen  on  their  camels 

(17).    They  are  hurrying  to  where  the  Baby  Jesus  is 

while  following  the  star  (18). 


Scene  V: 

Scenery:  A  room  in  King  Herod's  palace  (24). 
Action:  King  Herod  (19)  is  seen  with  his  wise  men  (20) 
and  the  wise  men  from  the  East  ( 16 ) .  The  wise  men 
are  asking  where  to  find  the  Baby  Jesus.  They  are 
told  "in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea."  They  leave  to  continue 
their  journey. 


Scene  VI: 

Scenery:    A  room  in  Jesus'  temporary  home    (21). 
Action:    The  wise  men  (16)  are  seen  presenting  gifts  (22) 
to  the  Christ  Child  (13). 
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Superintendents 


THE  GENEALOGICAL   CLASS    IN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 


The  assignment  to  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  Geneal- 
ogy is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Gospel.  The  General  Authorities  are 
very  anxious  to  have  every  member 
receive  the  two-year  course  on  the 
principles  of  genealogy.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  members  are  ready  for 
technical  training  in  genealogical 
research  by  the  genealogical  com- 
mittee of  each  ward  on  other  than 
Sunday  School  time. 

At  the  end  of  this  rotating  two- 


year  course,  the  members  are  asked 
to  go  into  the  Gospel  Doctrine  or 
the  Family  Relations  departments, 
both  of  which  have  excellent  courses 
on  other  phases  of  the  Gospel. 

In  many  wards  certain  people  are 
so  interested  in  genealogy  that  they 
stay  in  the  genealogical  class  expect- 
ing to  have  a  new  genealogical 
course  at  the  end  of  the  introductory 
course.  They  complain  about  the 
repetition  of  the  courses  they  have 
had. 

Near  the  close  of  each  year  the 


bishop,  the  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent and  the  teacher  of  the  Sun- 
day School  genealogical  class  should 
go  into  each  Gospel  Message,  Gospel 
Doctrine,  Family  Relations  and  Gos- 
pel Essentials  class  to  recruit  a  class 
of  new  members  for  the  genealogical 
class,  until  every  person  over  18  years 
of  age  has  been  invited  and  subse- 
quently taken  this  two-year  intro- 
ductory course. 

—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 


Roll   Book  Correction 

A  printing  error  occurs  in 
current  Roll  Books  in  the  sec- 
ond footnote  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  headed  "Roll  Book  In- 
structions and  Suggestions  to 
Teachers  and  Secretaries." 

The  revised  footnote  in  the 


book  now  being  printed  will 
read;  "Wherever  these  mem- 
bers attend  Sunday  School  they 
should  be  counted  as  visitors, 
except  those  who  have  tempo- 
rarily moved  from  the  ward 
(while  at  school  or  in  the 
armed     services),    then    they 


should  be  entered  on  the  reg- 
ular roll  at  the  school  which 
they  attend.  Members  marked 
*EX'  should  have  the  approval 
of  the  ward  bishop  or  branch 
president." 

—General  Secretary 
Richard  E.  Folland. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


GEonGE    R.    Hill,    General    Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn   S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay- 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
A.   William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Loma  C.  Alder 


A.    Parley   Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank   S.  Wise 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Dehnar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.   Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard    S.    Walker 


Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Catherine  Bovvles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith, 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Bermioa 


Herald  L.  Carlston 
,   O.  Preston  Robinson 
Keith  R.  Cakes 
Robert  F.   Gwilliam 
Dale  H.  West 
Jr.  Bertrand  F.  Harrison 

Willis  S.  Peterson 
Greldon  L.  Nelson 
Thomas  J.  Parmley 
Jane  L.  Hopkinson 
Oliver  R.  Smith 
G.  Robert  Ruff 
Newell  B.  Weight 
Anthony  I.  Bentley 
Mary  W.  Jensen 
John  S.  Boyden 


Hugh  B.  Brown,  Adviser  to  the  General  Board, 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Attendance  of  Stake  Board  Members 

Q.  How  should  a  stake  board  members  attendance 
be  counted  while  visiting  a  ward  Sunday  School  and  its 
classes?  —Redondo  Stake. 

A.  When  the  stake  board  member  is  visiting  the 
classes  of  another  ward  Sunday  School  in  his  own 
stake  he  is  marked  "EX"  on  the  roll  for  his  home  ward 
and  is  counted  as  a  visitor  to  the  Sunday  School  he 
actually  attends. 


Supervision  of  Stake  Teacher  Training 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  stake 
teacher  training  course?  —Redondo  Stake. 

A.  Courses  22  and  23,  under  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, are  assigned  to  the  superintendent  for 
supervision.  (See  The  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
March,  1959  edition,  page  8.)    If  there  is  a  vacancy 


in  the  stake  board  in  the  office  of  teacher  trainer,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  second  assistant  superintendent 
act  as  stake  teacher  trainer  until  one  can  be  appointed, 
(See  Handbook,  page  9.) 


Sunday  School  and  Aaronic  Priesthood  Award 

Q.  What  responsibility  does  the  Sunday  School 
have  for  the  1960  individual  award  program  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood? 

A.  The  ward  superintendent  or  his  counselor  as- 
signed has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  attendance 
record  of  every  boy  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  re- 
porting his  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
bishop.  If  a  boy  is  in  attendance  at  Sunday  School 
39  Sundays  of  the  year,  he  is  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  award.  See  The  Messenger,  No.  43,  November, 
1959,  distributed  by  the  Presiding  Bishopric. 

Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized  Recitations 


Course  No.  6 
for  March  27,  1960 

To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Course  No.  6  during  February  and 
March  and  recited  in  the  worship 
service  March  27  (taken  from 
Course  No.  6,  What  It  Means  to  Be 
a  Latter-day  Saint ) : 

Jesus  said,  "...  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

-John  10:10. 


Course  No.  12 
for  March  27,  1960 

To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Course  No.  12  during  February  and 
March  and  recited  in  the  worship 
service  March  27  (taken  from 
Course  No.  12,  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Ancient  Times ) : 

"For  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it." 

-Mark  8:35. 


Conning 

Events 

Feb.  1-Feb.  15,  1960 

Apr.  17,  1960 

Instructor  Campaign 

Easter  Sunday 

•      •     • 

•      •      • 

Apr.  3,  4  and  6,  1960 

May  8,  1960 

Annual  General  Conference 

Mother's   Day 

•     •     • 

•      •      • 

.     Apr.  3, 1960 

June  5,  1960 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

Manuals  for  Sunday  School  Classes 

The  Sunday  School  manual  is  the 
pupil's  text. 

There  should  be  a  manual  in  the 
hands  of  every  pupil  in  classes  of 
the  Senior  Sunday  School.  These 
should  be  brought  to  Sunday  School 
each  Sunday  to  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  A  place  in  which  to  write  the 
Sunday  School  assignment  for  home 
study  during  the  week; 

2.  A  listing  of  questions  to  be 
answered  in  class  the  following 
Sunday; 

3.  A  reminder  showing  new  or 
special  projects  and  problems  the 
pupil  would  like  to  have  considered; 

4.  A  text  in  which  to  underline 
passages  to  be  memorized; 

5.  A  manual  from  which  the  en- 
tire lesson  can  be  studied  carefully 
before  class. 

For  accurate  learning  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  manual  is  a  great  help  when 
properly  used. 

Superintendents  and  teachers 
should  encourage  their  pupils  to 
obtain  and  use  the  manuals,  keeping 
them  as  texts  for  future  reference. 

—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 
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RELATIONSHIP    CHART 


hy  W.  Henry  Chace 


This  diagram  illustrated  a  method  and  terminology 
used  in  determining  one's  kinship.  (For  an  official  chart, 
see  the  Handbook  for  Genealogy  and  Temple  Work, 
1956  edition,  page  144. )  Two  designations  are  listed  for 
each  progenitor  and  each  descendant  o£  the  family 
representative,  as  well  as  for  the  brothers  ( and  sisters ) 
of  each  progenitor.    The  listings  in  parentheses  show 


the  relationship  from  the  family  representative  to  the 
relative  at  that  point,  as  called  for  on  the  family  group 
sheet,  while  the  other  listing  designates  the  relationship 
of  the  relative  to  the  family  representative.  Since 
cousin  kinship  is  the  same  whether  from  the  family 
representative  to  the  cousin  or  from  the  cousin  to  the 
family  representative,  no  parentheses  are  shown. 


Abbreviations:     G— Grand;    G   G— Great-grand;   UNC— Uncle;    nep— Nephew;    c— Cousin;   r— removed. 
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DETERMINING   RELATIONSHIP 


THIS  chart  is  especially  designed  so  that  the  be- 
ginner, as  well  as  the  more  experienced  gene- 
alogical researcher,  can  quickly  compute  the  degree 
of  relationship  from  the  family  representative  to  any 
of  his  relatives. 

Blood  relationship  is  divided  into  lineal  and  col- 
lateral relatives.  Lineal  relatives  exist  between  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  descended  from  the  other.  Collateral 
relatives  exist  between  two  persons  who  are  in  different 
lines  of  descent  from  a  common  progenitor.  A  collateral 
line  includes  all  lines  other  than  the  line  through 
which  one  descends.  One's  grandparent,  parent,  him- 
self, his  child  or  grandchild,  is  a  direct  line,  while 
one's  uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  nephews 
and  nieces  are  related  to  him  collaterally. 

Progenitors:  If  one's  own  name  is  listed  as  family 
representative,  he  is  a  son  (son)  or  daughter  (dau)  to 
his  parents;  a  grandson  (g  son)  to  his  grandparents; 
a  great-grandson  (g  g  son)  to  his  great-grandparents; 
and  a  second  great-grandson  (2  g  g  son)  to  his  second 
great-grandparents. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  One's  Progenitors:  One  is 
a  nephew  ( nep )  or  niece  ( niece )  to  his  parents'  broth- 
ers and  sisters;  a  grandnephew  (g  nep)  to  his  grand- 
parents' brothers  and  sisters;  a  great- grandnephew 
(g  g  nep)  to  his  great-grandparents'  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Cousins:  In  determining  the  cousin  relationship  to 
any  descendant  of  one's  uncles  and  aunts  in  any  degree, 
these  steps  should  be  followed: 


(For  Course  20,  lesson  of  April  17,  "Families  of  Your  Progenitors"; 
and    for   Cotirses    26    and   28,    lessons    of    June    12    and   19,    "Genealogy.") 

^Pr'nterl  d^atrrams  for  yo  r  own  records  are  so'd  for  10c  each  by 
Bookcra't.  118P  S-iuth  Main  Street,  Sa't  Lake  C:tv,  Ut  h;  or  hy  D-s— et 
Byok  Co..  44  Ea:;t  S  >iith  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  the 
out.ets   oi    each   ot   tliese   pubiisiiers. 


Step  1:  Persons  sharing  the  same  grandparents  are 
first  cousins  (Icou)  to  each  other;  those  sharing  the 
same  great-grandparents  are  second  cousins  (2cou)  to 
each  other;  if  they  share  the  same  second  great-grand- 
parents, they  are  third  cousins  (3cou)  to  each  other. 
Especially  note  that  a  person  and  his  cousin  in  any 
degree  are  both  an  equal  number  of  generations  from 
the  common  ancestor  or  from  the  point  where  their 
lines  converge. 

Step  2:  Descendants  of  one's  cousins  in  any  degree 
are  also  that  same  degree  of  cousin  relationship  to  him. 
They  are,  however,  designated  in  addition  as  "removed" 
according  to  the  number  of  generations  that  they  are 
descended  from  that  cousin.  For  example,  a  child  of 
one's  first  cousin  is  a  first  cousin  to  him,  but  is  desig- 
nated as  a  first  cousin  once  removed  (Iclr);  a  grand- 
child is  a  first  cousin  twice  removed  (lc2r),  etc.  To 
one's  second  cousin's  children  he  is  a  second  cousin 
once  removed  (2clr).  To  the  children  of  one's  fifth 
cousin  he  is  a  fifth  cousin  once  removed  (5clr),  etc. 

Step  3:  A  cousin  in  any  degree  to  any  of  one's 
progenitors  is  also  that  same  degree  of  cousin  relation- 
ship to  him,  but  he  is  designated  in  addition  as  "re- 
moved" according  to  the  number  of  generations  that 
he  is  removed  or  descended  from  that  progenitor.  For 
example,  to  one's  father's  cousin  he  is  a  first  cousin 
once  removed  (Iclr);  to  his  father's  second  cousin 
he  is  second  cousin  once  removed  (2clr);  etc.  A  first 
cousin  of  one's  fourth  great-grandfather  is  also  his 
first  cousin;  he  is,  however,  a  first  cousin  six  times 
removed  (lc6r),  since  he  is  six  generations  removed 
from  his  fourth  great-grandfather. 
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9  G  G  FATHER 
(9  e  g  son) 


8  G  G  FATHER 
(8  g  g  son) 


7  G  G     FATHER 
(7  g  g  son) 


6  G  G  FATHER 
(6  g  g  son) 


I ~ 

5  G  G  FATHER 
(5  g  g  son) 


4  G  G  FATHER 
(4  g  g  son) 


3  G  G  FATHER 
(3  g  g  son) 


2  G  G  FATHER 
(2  g  g  son) 


G  G  FATHER 
(g  g  son) 


G  FATHER 
(g  son) 


FATHER 
(son) 


8  G  G  UNO 
(8  g  g  nep) 


7  G  G  UNO     lc9r 
(7  g  g  nep) 


6  G  G  UNO 
(6  g  g  nep) 


5  G  G  UNO     lc7r 
(5  g  g  nep) 


3  G  G  UNC     lc5r 
(3  g  g  nep) 


2c5r         3c 


SON 
(father) 


G  SON 
(g  father) 


G  G  SON 

(g  g  father) 


G  G  NEP      leSr 

(g  g  unc). 


Ic8r         2c8r 


2c7r        3c7r 


4  G  G  UNC  lc6r    2c6r    Sc6r   4c6r 
(4  g  g  nep) 


ir    4c5r   5c5r 


2  G  G  UNC     lc4r         2c4r         3c4r         4c4r         5c4r        6c4r 
(2  g  g  nep) 


G  G  UNC     lc3r         2c3r         3c3r         4c3r        5c3r         6c3r        7c3r 
(g  g  nep) 


G  UNC       lc2r         2c2r         3c2r         4c2r         5c2r         6c2r         7c2r        8c2r 
(«  nep) 


UNCLE      Iclr  2clr         3clr  4clr         5clr         6clr         7clr         8clr         9clr 

(nephew) 


1 . 

FAM.  REP.  BRO  Icou         2cou         3cou         4eou         5cou         6cou         7cou         8cou         9cou       lOcou 

(self) 


NEPHEW      Iclr         2clr  3clr         4clr  5clr         6clr  7clr         8clr         9clr        lOclr 

(uncle) 


G  NEP        lc2r        2c2r         3c2r         4c2r         5c2r         6c2r         7c2r         8c2r         9c2r       10c2r 
(g  unc) 


2c3r        3c3r        4c!3r         5c3r        6c3r         7c3r        8c3r        9c3r       10c3r 
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YOUR  MUSIC" 
AN  INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  April 


"Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sincere  Desire";  author,  James 
Montgomery;  composer,  George  Careless;  Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  220. 

The  hymn  tune  to  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sincere  De- 
sire," is  one  of  the  best  loved  of  George  Careless' 
contributions  to  Latter-day  Saint  music.  It  needs  no 
introduction  to  any  LDS  congregation;  and  it  is  safe 
to  venture  that  most  members  know  at  least  the  first 
stanza  from  memory. 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  eight  printed  verses  be 
sung,  but  rather  that  a  choice  from  among  the  verses 
be  made.  And  sing  as  many  stanzas  as  you  wish. 

For  the  Chorister: 

One  minor  conducting  problem  is  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  three-measure  phrase  answering  for  the  initial 
four-measure  phrase.  In  order  to  help  the  illustration 
of  structural   symmetry,   it   is   found  helpful   for   the 


conductor  to  make  a  slight  ritard  in  the  seventh  meas- 
ure. Observation  will  show  that  most  congregations 
do  so  intuitively.  The  important  point  still  is  that  the 
chorister  should  not  rush  the  singers  through  this 
critical  seventh  measure,  but  should  let  them  sing  it 
in  ritarded  time. 

For  the   Organist: 

Play  this  hymn  legato  —  even  very  legato.  But  do 
not  hesitate  to  play  all  repeated  notes  clearly  in  all 
the  parts.  Observe  that  the  first  bass  note  and  the 
second  and  third  alto  notes  are  not  to  be  tied  to  the 
notes  following  them.  But  while  repeating  these  notes 
clearly,  be  sure  to  play  the  soprano  and  tenor  in  an 
utmost  legato.  This  technique  will  produce  beautiful 
music. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  wide  stretch  in  the 
left  hand,  play  the  tenor  with  the  right  hand.  This 
should  be  demonstrated  and  practiced  at  the  monthly 
preparation  meeting. 


Your  Influence  for  Good 


The  influence  for  good  of  faithful  choristers  and 
organists  is  no  doubt  much  greater  than  generally 
realized.  Happily,  in  the  Lord's  work  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  person  with  high  technical  training  who 
achieves  the  desired  result,  but  the  person  of  faith 
and  good  works.  It  is  like  the  man  in  a  distant  city 
who  invited  his  friend  to  stay  at  his  home.  He  wrote: 
"If  you  stay  at  a  hotel  you  will  have  richer  surround- 
ings, but  at  my  home  you  will  have  the  heart  of 
your  devoted  friend." 

If  printed  words  on  this  page  can  give  an  idea 
that  will  help  you  in  your  work  as  ward  and  stake 
musicians,  we  will  be  happy  indeed.  In  the  Church 
all  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  each  other  as  help 
is  needed.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  page 
to  suggest  the  exact  words  which  you  shall  use,  for 
there  is  doubtful  merit  in  "spoon-feeding"  intelligent 
people.  You  are  not  to  be  commanded  in  all  things. 
It  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Church  that  when 


you   exercise   yourselves   to   do  your  work  well  you 
grow  in  power  and  wisdom  and  in  influence  for  good. 

You  choristers  and  organists  are  in  charge  of  the 
work  assigned  you,  and  you  will  do  well  both  to 
pray  and  to  endeavor  to  do  your  work  in  a  pleasing 
and  successful  way.  When  you  have  done  this,  then 
perhaps  ideas  expressed  by  a  fellow  worker  in  the 
Sunday  School  may  supplement  your  own  thinking 
and  so  be  of  value  to  you. 

Do  not  expect  this  page  to  do  your  work  for  you, 
because  you  and  your  presence  in  the  meeting  are 
a  thousand  times  stronger  than  any  mere  printed  page, 
no  matter  what  is  written  upon  it.  So  be  strong  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  be  grateful  for  your  place  in  it 
and  inspire  others  to  feel  the  joy  and  strength  which 
emanates  from  the  glorious  work  in  this  greatest  of 
all  dispensations  of  the  Gospel. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  April 


"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives";  author,  Samuel  Medley; 
composer,  Lewis  D.  Edwards;  The 
Children  Sing;  No.  17. 

"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives"  is  a  hymn  that  may  be  used 
on  many  occasions.  Easter  is  one 
time  we  can  sing  it  to  emphasize 
the  message  that  He  now  lives  who 
was  dead. 

This  is  a  difficult  hymn  for  chil- 
dren. There  will  be  many  instances 
where  they  will  partially  receive  the 
message  and  not  be  able  to  repro- 
duce it.  While  the  hymn  may  be  a 
loved,  familiar  favorite  to  most 
choristers,  many  children  will  be 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
sincerity  with  which  you,  as  a  chor- 
ister, sing  it  to  them  should  give 
them  an  assurance  that  you  know 
that  your  Redeemer  lives. 

There  is  a  progression  of  concepts 
which  may  be  taught  through  this 
hymn.  For  the  very  young  children, 
the  comforting  feeling  that  you  are 
sure  that  your  Redeemer  lives  may 
be  all  they  will  be  prepared  to 
accept.  However,  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  that  He  is  their  Re- 
deemer also  and  that  He  lives  for 
them,  too,  the  term  Redeemer  should 
be  clarified.  This  will  probably  need 
only  to  be  attached  to  the  previous 
lessons  they  have  enjoyed  in  Sunday 
School  classes.  The  first  four  phrases 
of  the  hymn  may  be  all  that  the 
younger  group  will  be  able  to  learn. 
They  may  not  comprehend  all  the 
message  contained  therein;  but  as 
they  mature,  the  meaning  will  un- 
fold. 

For  the  children  who  have  accept- 
ed both  messages,  He  lives  for  you 
and  He  lives  for  them,  the  choruses 
will  become  meaningful.  He  lives  to 
do  many  wonderful  things  for  us. 


Some  more  mature  children  will 
probably  have  had  experiences  with 
death.  Then  we  can  help  them  ap- 
preciate the  real  meaning  of  "He 
lives,  who  once  was  dead."  This  is 
an  important,  comforting.  Gospel 
message  which  we  would  have  chil- 
dren accept  and  enjoy. 

For  the   Chorister: 

A  wise  chorister  knows  her  group 
and  will  teach  only  as  much  as  the 
children  are  prepared  to  learn  from 
this  beautiful  hymn. 

For  the  Organist: 

There  are  several  instances  in  this 
hymn  where  the  accompaniment  has 
close  harmony  which  is  confusing  to 


children.  There  are  also  parts  which 
move  while  the  melody  holds  on 
the  same  tone.  Children  prefer  to 
move  with  moving  parts  rather  than 
to  hold  a  tone.  The  hymn  is  in  a 
low  key  for  children's  voices  and  the 
accompaniment  is  still  lower;  there- 
fore, play  only  the  melody  line  un- 
less the  majority  of  children  are  par- 
ticipating by  singing  especially  well. 

Reminder: 

Since  Mother's  Day  is  May  8, 
it  will  be  well  to  spend  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  preparing  the  song, 
"Mother's  Day,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  132. 

—Mary  W.  Jensen. 


April  Sacrament  Gems 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 


"Yea,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  Jesus  said:  "Be  ye  therefore  per- 
will  come  unto  me  ye  shall  have  feet,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
eternal  life.  .  ."^  in  heaven  is  perfect."^ 


13  Nephi  9:14. 


'^Matthew  5:48. 


Organ  Music  to  Accompany  April  Sacrament  Gems 
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a  lesson  on 


f aitli  for 


Jenny 


hy  Leah  Woolley 

ONE  sunny  morning  down  in  the  meadow,  Jenny 
Caterpillar  came  out  for  her  morning  stroll  and 
a  bit  of  breakfast  on  a  nice,  plump  head  of  cabbage. 
Just  then  whom  should  she  see  fluttering  her  wings 
as  she  clung  to  the  edge  of  a  cabbage  leaf  but  Mrs. 
Butterfly. 

"Oh,  Jenny,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  want  to  ask 
a  favor,"  said  Mrs.  Butterfly.  She  then  proceeded  to 
ask  Jenny  to  take  care  of  her  babies  when  they  hatched 
from  the  eggs  she  had  laid  in  the  curl  of  a  cabbage" 
leaf;  they  were  to  have  morning  dew  to  drink  and 
blossom  honey  to  eat.  Also,  Jenny  must  not  let  them 
try  their  wings  too  soon  nor  fly  too  far  to  begin  with. 
Then  before  Jenny  could  protest.  Mother  Butterfly 
fluttered  to  the  ground,  quite  dead. 

"Now  I  am  in  a  fix,"  said  Jenny.  "How  can  I  care 
for  baby  butterflies?  All  I  can  do  is  crawl  on  the 
ground.  How  can  I  get  morning  dew  for  them  to 
drink  or  blossom  honey  to  eat?  Little  chance  I'll  have 
to  keep  them  from  flying  too  soon  or  too  far!  I'm 
going  to  need  some  advice.  I  wonder  who  can  help 
me."  Jenny  considered  the  animals  about  the  farm. 
Maybe  they  could  help. 

As  the  day  passed,  Jenny  saw  Brownie,  the  colt; 
Daisy,  the  cow;  Rover,  the  dog;  the  chicken  family; 
and  Tabby,  the  cat;  but  for  various  reasons  decided 
against  asking  them  for  help.  Finally  she  saw  Mr. 
Swallow  flying  overhead.  "Maybe  he  can  help  me," 
thought  Jenny.  "He  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
he  must  be  very  wise.  I  think  I'U  ask  him."  So  she 
called  Mr.  Swallow  down  and  told  him  her  story. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  "but  I'll 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  April  10,  "Life  Is  Everlasting";  and  for 
Course  2,  lesson  of  May  29,   "We  Trust   Our  Heavenly   Father.") 

See  page  42  of  this  issue  for  another  article  on  faith. 

"Adapted  from  "A  Lesson  in  Faith"  by  Margaret  Gatty;  published 
in  Easter,  Our  American  Holidays  by  Schauffler, 


see  what  I  can  find  out."  Then  he  sailed  up  into  the 
blue  sky  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Jenny  waited  impatiently.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  returned.  Even  before  he  alighted,  he 
called  to  her:  "Oh,  wonderful  news,  Jeiiny,  wonderful 
news!"  Perching  on  a  nearby  limb,  he  continued: 
"But  maybe  you  won't  believe  it." 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Jenny. 

"All  right  then.  Here  it  is.  You  don't  need  to  worry 
at  all.  Those  eggs  will  hatch  little  caterpillars  and  not 
baby  butterflies,  and  their  favorite  food  will  be  juicy, 
tender  cabbage  leaves.   How's  that  for  good  news?" 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Don't  think  you  can 
fool  me!  Caterpillars,  indeed!  Impossible!"  Jenny 
tossed  her  head  indignantly. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Swallow,  'Tsut  every  word 
is  true,  and  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  believe  things  we  can't  quite  understand.  How- 
ever, if  you  haven't  enough  faith  to  believe  that,  you'll 
never  believe  the  rest  of  my  message.  Good-by,  Jenny," 
and  away  he  flew. 

Jenny  really  was  disturbed.  Mr.  Swallow  should 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible. How  could  butterfly  eggs  hatch  out  baby 
caterpillars?  Then  she  went  to  have  another  look  at 
those  eggs. 

Even  as  Jenny  looked,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
One  of  the  eggs  began  to  stir,  then  another  and  an- 
other! There  before  Jenny's  unbelieving  eyes,  out 
crawled  little,  wiggly  caterpillars  which,  before  no  time 
at  all,  began  nibbling  a  nice,  tender  cabbage  leaf. 

"Well,"  cried  Jenny,  "Mr.  Swallow  was  right!  I 
must  apologize  for  my  unbelief."  So  a  little  later  she 
called  to  him  as  he  flew  overhead. 

"I'm  truly  sorry  that  I  was  so  rude  today.  Every 
word  you  said  was  true." 

"In  that  case,"  he  replied,  "maybe  I  can  tell  you  the 
best  of  the  news.  This  is  it.  One  d^  you  yourself 
will  be  a  butterfly  and  not  a  poor  earthbound  creature." 

"Now  I  know  you're  not  telling  the  truth,"  ex- 
claimed Jenny.  "Butterfly  indeed!  To  believe  that 
would  take  more  faith  than  I'll  ever  have.  You're  most 
unkind  even  to  suggest  such  a  wonderful  thing." 

"Believe  me,  Jenny,  it  is  all  very  true.  Someday 
you  will  know  I  spoke  the  truth."  With  that  he  flew 
away. 

Jenny  pondered  his  words  as  she  watched  and 
cared  for  the  baby  caterpillars.  They  grew  and  grew 
as  the  summer  passed.  Finally  they  were  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Then  one  day  the  wind 
turned  cold,  and  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees. 

Jenny  felt  very  tired.  "I  think  I  need  a  nice  long 
rest.  I'll  make  me  a  cozy  cradle."  So  Jenny  wove  a 
cocoon  cradle  and  fastened  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree; 
then  she  curled  up  inside  and  went  fast  asleep.  Now 
if  you  could  have  peeked  inside  that  cocoon,  you  would 

(Concluded  on  opposite  page.) 
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BEAUTYandTHE  DAYS  WORK' 


The  boy,  loving  beauty, 
seized  his  hammer  and 
chisel  and  went  to  work 
to  smooth  the  rough,  un- 
even foundation   stones. 


NATURE  has  the  universal  habit  of  adding  beauty 
to  the  day's  work.  The  butterfly  is  not  content 
with  helping  to  fertilize  the  flowers,  but  it  must  scatter 
gladness  by  means  of  its  silken  wings.  Lambs  grazing 
in  some  green  pasture  add  a  quiet  gentleness  and 
beauty  to  the  hillside  upon  which  they  feed. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  took  an  unusual 
view  of  work.  He  was  given  a  job  in  a  stone  quarry, 
facing  with  chisel  and  hammer  the  rough  blocks  that 
were  to  form  the  foundation  for  a  temple. 

"You  must  face  ten  of  these  blocks  each  day,"  said 
the  foreman,  "but  you  need  not  be  too  careful  about 
how  they  look,  since  they  are  to  be  buried  in  the  earth." 

When  the  young  man  had  finished  the  first  day's 
work,  he  stood  for  a  while  and  looked  down  on  what 
he  had  done.  The  stones  were  roughly  square,  to  be 
sure,  but  every  one  was  ugly  and  uneven.  The  youth, 
loving  beauty,  seized  his  hammer  and  chisel  and  went 
to  work  again,  smoothing  the  rough  places  and  run- 
ning a  straight  line  along  each  edge. 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  April  3,  "Self-reliant  and  Others  Admire 
Us,"  and  lesson  of  March  20,  "Workers-and  We  Fill  the  World  With 
Beauty";  and  for  Course  20,  lesson  of  February  28,  "The  Privilege  of 
Improvement.")  ,         „  '    '     , 

'Reprinted  by  permission  from  Sunshine  Magazine;  September,  1959; 
page  9.    (Adapted  from  World  Horizons.) 


Every  morning  and  evening  the  youth  spent  an 
extra  hour  or  two  adding  form  to  blocks  that  he  well 
knew  were  to  be  buried  deep  in  the  earth. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  chief  architect  came  one 
day  to  the  quarry.  His  trained  eye  noted  the  beauty 
in  the  pile  of  foundation  stones,  and  he  said  to  the 
youth,  "I  suppose  you  know  that  these  stones  will 
never  be  seen  again  by  the  eyes  of  men?" 

The  youth  hung  his  head,  for  he  thought  the  great 
man  was  angry  with  him.  At  last  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  said,  "The  extra  work  has  cost  my  master  nothing. 
I  have  done  it  on  my  own  time  and  for  my  own 
pleasure." 

The  next  day  the  architect  came  again  and  sat 
where  he  could  look  down  into  the  quarry  without 
being  seen.  An  hour  before  the  other  men  arrived, 
the  youth  came  and  the  ring  of  his  hammer  sounded 
fresh  and  clear  in  the  crisp  dawn.  The  architect  smiled. 
"Here  is  a  labor  of  love  in  the  cause  of  beauty,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "The  boy  is  of  a  noble  nature.  This 
day  shall  he  drop  his  chisel  and  come  with  me  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  sacred  task  of  temple  building." 

Years  later,  when  the  youth  of  the  stone  quarry 
was  fashioning  a  great  amphitheater  in  a  far-distant 
city,  a  young  man  came  to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  what 
must  I  do  to  succeed?  I  am  about  ready  to  begin  my 
life's  work." 

The  boy  of  the  stone  quarry  smiled.  "There  is  no 
recipe  for  success,"  he  said,  "but  I  can  open  for  you 
the  door  to  happiness.  Add  beauty  to  your  day's  work, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be!" 


A  LESSON  ON  FAITH  FOR  JENNY 

(Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

have  said,   "Poor  Jenny  is  dead."    Indeed,  it  surely 

would  have  seemed  so. 

Time  passed;  then  one  bright  spring  morning,  Jenny 
awoke.  "I  must  see  what  the  world  outside  is  like," 
thought  Jenny;  so  she  ate  a  hole  through  the  side  of 
the  cradle  and  crawled  out  onto  the  limb  of  the  tree. 

How  beautiful  it  all  was  -  the  bright  sunshine, 
the  new  grass  and  the  gay  flowers.  "My,  ho>v  wonder- 


ful everything  is!"  cried  Jenny,  and  she  began  to  stretch 
her  cramped  little  body  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Then 
Jenny  discovered  something  wonderful  had  happened! 
She  had  two  lovely  wings!  She  was  a  beautiful  butter- 
fly! 

"Now  I  know  what  Mr.  Swallow  meant.  How  right 
he  was,"  thought  Jenny.  "We  must  have  trust  and 
faith  even  when  we  cannot  understand." 

Then  Jenny  flew  away  through  the  bright  sunshine 
to  explore  this  beautiful  new  world  she  had  found. 
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Student  Progress  -  the  Teacherk  Reward 


hy  Earl  J.  Glade 

ONE  o£  the  most  effective  Sunday  School  teachers 
I  have  seen  in  action  is  Minnie  Garff. 

A  few  decades  ago,  she  and  I  were  asked  by  our 
Church  authorities  to  conduct  a  seminar  in  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  for  the  old  Granite  Stake.  We  did  so 
for  several  interesting  years.  In  speaking  of  this  ex- 
perience Sister  Garff  said: 

-'My  association  in  the  Granite  Stake  Seminar  was 
truly  rewarding.  That  was  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
pleasant  teaching  experiences  of  my  life!  Those  young 
people  were  certainly  loyal  to  us.  They  came  in  groups 
of  75  and  stayed  with  us  six  months  and  then  were 
graduated.  Their  enthusiasm  was  thrilling.  It  is  truly 
pleasant  to  remember!" 

That  is,  indeed,  my  own  reaction  to  those  wonderful 
years.  When  I  recall  how  those  students  have  risen 
in  the  Church  and  are  carrying  on  faithfully,  I  am 
truly  grateful.    That  is  teacher  compensation! 

In  the  group  are  students  who  have  since  become 
stake  presidents,  high  councilmen  and  mission  presi- 
dents. A  number  of  temple  weddings  took  place  among 
the  class  members. 

We  strove  to  show  how  learning  the  fundamentals 
of  the  teaching  process  and  faithfully  using  them  would 
add  greatly  to  the  influence  of  every  class  member. 
It  would  build  up  added  conviction  in  testimony. 

I  remember  those  interesting  days  when  Sterling 
W.  Sill  first  came  to  my  class  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
I  saw  great  "drive"  in  this  student.  As  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  intervening  years,  he  could  do 
the  impossible  in  the  selling  field,  our  area  of  interest 
at  that  time. 

He  had  the  most  extraordinary  power  to  focus  his 
energies  on  self -improvement,  and  yet  he  was  the  soul 
of  humility  about  it.  To  this  day,  that  is  characteristic 
of  him.  I  know  of  no  adequate  way  to  measure  the 
vast  good  Elder  Sill  is  doing  as  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Authorities  by  his  spoken  and  written  words. 

I  remember  the  goodness  of  the  late  Homer  (Pug) 
Warner,  Sr.,  who  was  a  student  in  two  of  my  classes  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  He  was  a  little  on  the  serious 
side,  but  genuinely  thorough  in  his  studentship.  On 
the  football  field  he  was  a  "power-house,"  but  a  gentle- 
man always.  It  was  wonderful  teacher  compensation  to 
be  associated  with  a  great  man  like  Homer.  It  is 
today  thrilling  to  observe  that,  with  his  lovely  wife, 


(For    Course    23,    lesson    of    April    3,    "Your    Stewardship";    and    of 
interest    to    all    Gospel    teachers. ) 


he  was  able  to  transmit  his  greatness  to  his  family. 

Of  my  Brigham  Young  University  student  group,  in 
those  far-away  years,  there  were  many  students  who 
impressed  me,  but  the  late  Briant  S.  Stringham,  Sr., 
was  outstanding.  His  innate  goodness  was  naturally 
evident.  He  carried  important  business  responsibilities 
even  when  a  student.  His  sense  of  humor  was  delect- 
able. He  used  it  to  dispel  his  troubles  and  those  of 
the  rest  of  us.  His  Church  loyalty  was  inspiring.  It  is 
compensation  of  this  type  that  makes  teaching  so 
definitely  worthwhile. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  back  over  half"  a  century 
to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  classes  I  ever  taught.  In 
that  class  there  were  32  young  stars,  each  bright  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

When  I  look  over  those  exciting  years  I  can  see 
Ralph  B.  Keeler,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  general 
board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  as  a  boy 
in  that  Second  Intermediate  Sunday  School  class  in 
the  Fifth  Ward  of  Provo. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  Scouting.  I  can  see 
him  clearly  as  a  member  of  our  class  marching  and 
singing  club.  Sister  Glade  and  I  had  taught  those  32 
Sunday  School  boys  English  and  German  marching 
songs.  After  rehearsal  at  our  home,  we  would  line  up 
three  abreast  and  ten  rows  deep  and  march  through 
the  streets  of  the  neighborhood.  People  by  the  scores 
came  out  to  see  us  march  and  to  hear  us  sing. 

We  organized  a  class  football  team  with  a  boy  who 
had  been  stricken  by  polio  as  our  team  manager. 

I  remember  so  clearly  a  minstrel  show  that  our 
Sunday  School  class  put  on.  The  32  boys  were  in 
minstrel  costumes  and  had  blackened  faces.  I  was  the 
interlocutor.  I  held  one  of  the  boys  on  my  lap  and 
sang  "Kentucky  Babe,"  while  the  boys  joined  in  with 
a  glorious  two-part  chorus.  It  was  good  harmony.  We 
played  to  a  crowded  house. 

Today  these  men  I  remember  so  well  as  boys  are 
scattered  over  Western  America.  They  are  fine,  clean 
men  doing  important  work  in  business,  government 
and  the  professions. 

The  fine  response  these  young  men  have  made  to 
high  ideals,  clean  living  and  Church  loyalty  has  paid 
us  over  and  over  again  for  our  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
That  is  what  I  like  to  call  the  teacher's  real  compen- 
sation. It  is  available  to  all  who  will  earnestly  seek  it, 
and  none  have  better  opportunities  for  this  rewarding 
service  than  our  Sunday  School  teachers. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


/t/l^  TO    KNOW   THE    FATHER'S    WILL 

hy  Greldon  L.  Nelson 


BY  His  own  prayerful  life,  Jesus  set  a  pattern  for 
His  followers.  From  early  youth  He  had  been 
about  His  Father's  business.  Then  shortly  after  His 
baptism,  Jesus  went  into  the  wilderness  where  He  re- 
mained for  40  days.  During  that  time  "He  had  much 
to  think  about,  much  that  demanded  prayer  and  the 
communion  with  God  that  prayer  alone  could  insure,"^ 

With  His  return  to  His  people,  Jesus  continued  to 
rely  on  prayer.  In  general.  His  prayers  are  not  re- 
corded; but  perhaps  after  a  busy  day  He  prayed  in 
order  that  He  might  rest.  No  doubt  He  prayed  in  the 
morning  that  He  might  have  strength  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  day.  He  could  have  prayed  when  He 
had  an  important  decision  to  make;  and  before  He 
chose  the  Twelve,  He  spent  the  entire  night  in  prayer. 
During  His  final  hours  He  prayed  for  His  apostles 
and  for  those  who  would  believe  their  words.  He 
prayed  for  Himself:".  .  .O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  (Matthew  26:39.)  With  Jesus,  His 
Father's  will  was  paramount. 

The  Father's  will  came  to  Joseph  Smith  through 
prayer.  The  first  vision  was  an  answer  to  fervent 
prayer.  Thereafter,  prayer  became  the  key  unlocking 
the  door  to  knowledge,  strength,  wisdom,  gratitude, 
protection,  courage,  the  means  of  obtaining  guidance 
for  Joseph  and  for  his  brethren. 

Among  those  who  early  came  to  the  Prophet  was 
Oliver  Cowdery.  Before  Oliver's  journey  to  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  prayed  to  know  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  heard.  Later,  these  words  came  to  him 
as  a  further  witness:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
if  you  desire  a  further  witness,  cast  your  mind  upon 
the  night  that  you  cried  unto  me  in  your  heart,  that 
you  might  know  concerning  the  truth  of  these  things. 
Did  I  not  speak  peace  to  your  mind  concerning  the 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  March  27,  "Prayerful— and  We  Find  Peace"; 
for  Course  4,  lesson  of  May  1,  "Why  We  Pray,"  lesson  of  April  24, 
"What  Is  Prayer,"   and  lesson  of  May  22,  "The  Value  of  Prayer.") 

iTalmage,  James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  1928  edition;  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  128. 


matter?  What  greater  witness  can  you  have  than  from 
God?"    (Doctrine  and  Covenants  6:22,  23.) 

It  is  prayer  that  strengthens  our  faith  to  meet  Hfe 
on  this  earth  in  a  manner  befitting  our  responsibilities. 
We  need  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  in  our 
requests.  Often  we  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  us 
and  may  pray  for  things  which  would  not  be  well 
for  us  to  have.  Through  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit, 
we  may  wisely  pray  for  that  which  is  most  needful. 
Prayer  is  for  all  to  learn  and  to  do.  The  admonition 
comes  to  pray  in  the  home  and  to  tedch  children  to 
pray.  However,  it  frequently  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Sunday  School  teacher  to  instruct  children 
in  their  first  public  prayers. 

President  Heber  J.  Grant  was  convinced  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  keep  true  and  faithful  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  seek  God  secretly  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  felt  that  family 
prayer  was  a  great  influence  in  helping  boys  and  girls 
grow  in  a  love  of  God.  He  believed  that  the  mother 
and  children  should  participate  in  family  prayer  that 
they  too  might  partake  of  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Many  true  Christians  have  felt  the  guiding  power 
of  prayer.  In  "Morte  d' Arthur"  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote,  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of." 

When  God  called  Emma  Smith  to  select  some 
sacred  hymns  He  told  her  ".  .  .  the  song  of  the  right- 
eous is  a  prayer  unto  me,  and  it  shall  be  answered 
with  a  blessing  upon  their  heads."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  25:12.)  In  keeping  with  this  are  the  words 
of  the  hymn,  "My  Jesus  as  Thou  Wilt!": 

My  Jesus  as  Thou  wilt!    O  may  Thy  will  be  mine; 

Into  Thy  hand  of  love  I  would  my  all  resign. 

Through  sorrow,  or  through  joy,  conduct  me  as 
thine  own. 

And  help  me  still  to  say:  "My  Lord,  Thy  will  be 
done."^ 


^Deseret  Sunday  School   Songs,    1909  edition;   Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  Salt  Lake.  City,  Utah;  page  213. 
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Prayer  can  become  meaningful  to  a  child  through  good  pictures, 

SHOW  THEM 

PICTURES  THAT  HAVE 

A  PURPOSE 

hy  Addie  }.  Gilmore 

IT  has  been  said  that  "one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words." 
AppHed  to  the  teaching  of  three-year-old  children, 
this  statement  is  unquestionably  true. 

A  three-year-old  child  lives  in  a  world  of  pictures. 
He  examines  and  explores  his  first  picture  book  and 
"reads"   his   own  stories   as  he   forms   mental  images 


from  what  he  sees  as  he  turns  the  pages  asking,  "What's 
that?" 

What  he  sees  has  a  higher  degree  of  realism  and 
is  stored  more  vividly  in  his  mind  than  what  he  hears. 
And  when  pictures  and  words  supplement  each  other, 
they  are  long  remembered. 

Pictures  are  among  the  first  and  most  useful  of  all 
visual  aids.  Centuries  ago  they  appeared  in  a  crude 
form  and  were  used  to  express  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  man. 

Today  we  find  them  equally  useful  and  eflEective. 
Suitable  pictures  are  indispensable  in  teaching  young 
children. 

"Pictures  can  be  a  powerful  aid  to  learning,  only 
if  the  right  ones  are  used  at  the  right  time."^  They  must 
serve  a  specific  purpose  in  teaching  a  lesson. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  nursery  class  teacher  chose 
four  beautiful  pictures  as  aids  in  teaching  a  Christmas 
lesson.  Each  one  was  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
and  related  to  the  lesson. 

All  four  pictures  were  appropriate  to  the  maturity 
of  three-year-old  children.  They  enhanced  and  in- 
creased the  understanding  of  the  lesson  concepts,  and 
they  were  presented  at  the  points  when  the  most 
vivid  impressions  could  be  made. 

The  pictures  were  large  in  size  and  were  well 
mounted.  Simplicity  in  composition,  beauty  in  color, 
and  clarity  of  detail  made  them  visible  and  meaning- 
ful to  the  children. 

This  teacher  stimulated  interest,  made  the  lesson 
live,  clarified  concepts  and  created  long  and  lasting 
impressions. 

As  her  story  of  baby  Jesus  unfolded  and  her  pic- 
tures were  explored  and  discussed,  mental  images  long 
to  be  remembered  were  being  stored  in  the  minds  of 
her  listeners,  and  deep  feelings  of  satisfaction  filled 
their  hearts. 

This  teacher  knows  that  "one  picture  can  be  worth 
a  thousand  words"  when  it  is  the  right  picture,  used 
at  the  right  time. 


(For  Course  1,   April  lessons;   and  for  Course  23,   lesson  of  March  27, 
"Personal   Supply   of   Teaching   Materials.") 


iC.    M.    Williams,    "Pictures    With    a    Purpose,"    National    Education 
Association  Journal,  46:191;  Mar.  8,  1957. 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 

2nd  Quarter,  I960 


COURSE    OF 
STUDY-!  959 

Course   No.    1: 
Sunday    Morning 
in   the   Nursery 

Course  No.   la: 
Beginnings    of 
Religious  Praise 

Course  No.  3: 

Growing 

Spiritually 

Part  II 

Course    No.    5: 

Living  Our 

Religion 

Part    il 

Course   No.    7; 
What  It  Means 

To   Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course   No.   9: 

Leaders  of  the 

Scriptures 

Y 

COURSE    OF 
STUDY-T960 

T 

Course   No.    1: 

Sunday    Morning 

in   the   Nursery 

T 

Course    No.    2: 

Gro>ving  in 

the   Gospel 

Part   1 

Course    No.    4: 

Living   Our 

Religion 

Part    1 

Course    No.    6: 
What  It  Means 

To   Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Y 

Course    No.   8: 

Old    Testament 

Stories 

Y 

Course  No.   10: 

The    Life    of 

Christ 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES-1960 

Nursery 
Nearly   3,   and   3 

Kindergarten 
4,  5 

Primary 
6,  7 

8,  9 

10,   11 

12,  13 

Date  of  Lesson 
APRIL     3 

Where  They  Sleep 

(15) 

Heavenly    Father 

Has 

Special    Helpers    (15) 

Sharing  Church 
with  the  Family 
Brings    Joy    (14) 

Self-reliant— and 

Others 
Admire   Us    (13) 

Joseph,  the 

Forgiving    Brother 

(14) 

My  Father's  House 

Is  a   House 

of  Order   (14) 

APRIL  TO 

Who   Awakens 

(16) 

Special   Helpers 
at  Sunday  School 

(16) 

The  Family 

Is    Eternal 

(16) 

Sharing — and 
We  Are 

Partners   in 
Doing  Good  (14) 

Israel     in     Egypt 
(15) 

At    Jacob's    Well 
(15) 

APRIL  17 
Easter  Sunday 

Easter    Is 
a    Happy 
Day   (13) 

Easter    Is 

a 

Special  Time 

(14) 

Life   Is 

Everlasting 

(15) 

Review 

Review    Lesson 

(16) 

Review 

APRIL  24 

What  They    Do 

when  They 
Awaken    (17) 

We   Worship 
at  Sunday  School 

(17) 

What   Is 

Prayer? 

(17) 

Free — and  We 

Form  No  Bad 

Habits    (15) 

The    Preparation 
of    Moses 

(17) 

Rejected 
By  His  Own 

(16) 

JWAY     1 

We  Help  Father 

and  Mother 

within    Home   (18) 

A    Special 

Time 

for    Worship    (18) 

Why   We 
Pray 
(18) 

Clean— and  We 

Are    Respected 

Everywhere  (16) 

Pharaoh,  the 

Hard-hearted 

(18) 

Jesus  Finds  a 
New  Home 

(17) 

iVJAY     8 
Mother's   Day 

Mother's   Day 
Program    (19) 

Our   Mothers 
Help    Us 

Worship    (19) 

The  Value 
of    Prayer 

(21) 

Cheerful — and 
All     Is    Well 

(17) 

Review 

The    Sermon    on 

the   Mount 

(18) 

MAY  15 

We    Help    Father 

and    Mother 

outside   Home   (20) 

Books     Help 

Us    Worship 

(20) 

How  To 
Pray 

(19) 

Obedient— and 

We  Find  It 

Easy  To  Learn  (18) 

A  Nation  in 
God's  Hands 

(19) 

The   Miracles 

in    Galilee 

(19) 

MAY  22 

We    Help   Grand- 
father and 
Grandmother    (21) 

We    Trust 

Our  Parents 

(21) 

When    To 
Pray 

(20) 

Reverent — and 

the    Holy    Spirit 

Will    Bring 

Us  Joy  (19) 

A    Constitution 
For    Israel 

(20) 

The  First 
Missionaries 

(20) 

MAY  29 

We  Go   to 

Sunday   School 

and    Primary    (22) 

We   Trust 

Our 

Heavenly  Father 

(22) 

Church 
Prayers 

(22) 

Thoughtful— and 
We    Bring 
Happiness 

to  Others   (20) 

The  First  and 

Second 

Commandments 

(21) 

John  The  Baptist 
(21) 

JUNE     5 

We  Are  Kind 
to  Ourselves 

(23) 

We  Are 

Trusted 

(23) 

Joseph's 
Family  and 
Early    Life 

(23) 

Review 

The   Third   and 

Ninth 

Commandments 

(22) 

The  Return  of  the 

Missionaries 

(22) 

JUNE   12 

We  Are  Kind 
to   Our   Friends 

(24) 

We    Have 

the    Right 

to    Choose    (24) 

A    Boy's 

Prayer    Is 

Answered  (24) 

The  Church 
Organization 

(21) 

The     Fourth 
Commandment 

(23) 

Dark  Clouds 

(23) 

JUNE   19 

We  Are   Kind 

to    Pets   and 

Other    Animals    (25) 

Being  Responsible 
for    Our   Actions 

(25) 

The  Angel 

Moroni 

Appears    (25) 

Joseph  Smith 
(22) 

The    Fifth 

Commandment 

(24) 

The  Transfiguration 

(24) 

JUNE  26 

We  Are  Kind 

to    Each    Other 

at  Sunday  School 

(26) 

Kind   Helpers 

Guide   Us   in 

Making  Choices 

(26) 

Joseph  Smith 

and    the 

Gold   Plates   (26) 

Brigham    Young 
(23) 

Review 

Review 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  inanual  lesson  numbers. 
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Course  No.  11: 

History   of 

the  Restored 

Church 

Course  No.  13: 

Principles   of   the 

Restored  Church 

at  Work 

Course  No.  15: 

Life   in 

Ancient    America 

Course  No.   19: 

The    Articles 

of  Faith 

Course  No.  21: 
Saviors  on 
Mount  Zion 

Course  No.  23: 

Teaching 

the 

Gospel 

Course  No.   25: 
Parent  and 

Youth 
(First  Year) 

Course  No.  27: 

An  Introduction 

to  the  Gospel 

Course  No.  29: 

A   Marvelous 

Work   and   a 

Wonder 

Course  No.   12: 
The   Church   of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.  14: 

The  Message 
of   the    Master 

Course   No.  16: 

The  Gospel 

Message 

Course  No.  20: 

Family 

Exaltation 

Course  No.  23: 

Teaching 

the 

Gospel 

Course  No.  25: 

Parent  and 

Youth 

(Second   Year) 

Course  No.  26: 

The  Articles 

of  Faith 

Course  No.  28: 

The  Articles 

of  Faith 

14,  15 

16,  17 

18,    19,   20,   21 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Preservice 
Teachers- 
Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel 
Doctrine- 
Adults 

Gospel 
.    Essentials- 
Adults 

Stephen— the 

Martyr 

(12) 

More    Miracles 
in   Galilee 

(13) 

General   Religious 

Cultures 

of   the    World 

(Continued)  (i2) 

Review 

Your 
Stewardship 

(25) 

An    Opposition 
in    All    Things 

{^7) 

Salvation 

(14) 

Salvation 

(14) 

Beyond 

Jerusalem 

(13) 

Jesus   Preached 

Glad  Tidings 

(14) 

Christianity   of 

the    Nineteenth 

Century   (13) 

Families 

of  Your 

Posterity    (14) 

Summary 
and 

Evaluation 
(26) 

The  Nature  and 

Meaning  of 
Education   (58) 

Faith 
(15) 

Faith 

(15) 

Review 

Four 

Miracles 

(15) 

Christianity    of 
the    Nineteenth 

Century 
(Continued)  (■|4) 

Families 

of  Your 

Progenitors 

(15) 

Commencement 

and 
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Biographies 
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On 
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Repentance 
(17) 
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Review 

The 

Transfiguration 
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Review 
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The  True  Spirit 
of  a  Missionary 

(61) 

Review 
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The  Roman 
Empire 
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Visits    to 
Jerusalem 
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The    Priesthood 
Is     Restored 
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Eternal 

Motherhood 

(18) 
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Priesthood  and 

Life's    Purpose 

(62) 

Baptism 
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Baptism 

(18) 

Life  in 
The  Roman 
Empire    (17) 

Closing 

Events    in 

Galilee   (20) 

The    Priesthood 

Is    Restored 
(Continued) 

(18) 

Illustrated 
Genealogies 
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Power  Through 
Organized  Unity 

(63) 

Mode  and 

Subjects  of 
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Mode  and 

Subjects  of 
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From  Damascus 
to   Antioch 
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of   God 
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Family 
Traditions 
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the    Dead 
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Paul's  First 
Mission 
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(Continued)  (20) 

Records 
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As  God  Now 
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(65) 

Temples 
(21) 

Temples 
(21) 

Gentiles    Given 
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"When   Ye 
Pray    .    .    ." 

(23) 

Knowledge 
Concerning  Eternal 
Nature  of  Man  (21) 

The    Correction 
of    Records 

(22) 

1— 
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0 

Man   May 
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{tb) 

Genealogy 

(22) 

Genealogy 
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Review 

Jesus  Teaches 

the  Pharisees 

(24) 

Knowledge 

Concerning  Eternal 

Nature    of    Man 

(Continued)  (22) 

Cases   of 

Mistaken 
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intelligence 
Is    Eternal 

(67) 

Genealogy 
(Continued) 

(23) 
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(Continued) 

(23) 

Paul    in 

Macedonia 

and  Greece   (21) 

Review 

Review 

When    More 

Evidence 

is  Needed  (24) 

Eternal    Life 

is   Organized 

Life  (68) 

The 
Holy    Ghost 

(24) 

The 

Holy    Ghost 
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Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 
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THEY  THINK  TALL 


This  was  the  35th  floor  of  this 
gleaming  Dallas  bank  building.  For 
several  days  we  had  admired  its 
towering    walls    of    aluminum    and 


Republic  National  Bank  Building 
It  is  so  typical  ... 

glass.  They  shone  in  the  Texas  sun 
like  a  bright  new  dollar. 

Up  here,  now,  on  the  building's 
35th  floor,  our  shoes  sank  into  carpet 
of  deep  green  and  light  gold  as  we 
moved  through  the  bank  officers' 
elegant  dining  room.  We  admired 
the  bleached  mahogany  walls,  and 
then  looked  out  across  the  tall  Dallas 
skyline. 

Our  guide  was  a  pert  young  Texas 
woman  in  a  dark  blue  suit.  She  had 
a  blonde  pony-tail,  high  cheeks  and 
deep-set  gray-green  eyes  that  danced 
as  she  drawled.  "See  those  horses 
on  that  building  over  there?"  she 
said.  She  pointed  to  a  double-sided 
neon  figure  of  a  large  flying  horse 
advertising  petroleum  products. 
"There  are  two  of  those  horses  so 
the  folks  over  in  Fort  Worth  won't 
call  Dallas  a  'one-horse  town.' "  She 


explained  that  on  a  clear  day  from 
this  35th  floor  you  could  see  Fort 
Worth,  a  big  cow-town  thirty  miles 
away,  "out  where  the  west  begins." 

But  most  of  the  time  she  talked 
about  the  wonders  of  this  tall  Texas 
building.  "Actually  it  is  a  40-story 
building,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you 
count  the  four  floors  underground." 

Her  eyes  really  widened  as  she 
directed  our  view  around  the  maple- 
paneled  bank  lobby.  "It  is  almost 
as  large  as  a  football  playing  field," 
she  said.  And  there  was  not  a  pillar 
nor  post  in  iti 

Some  piece  of  Texas,  that  Repub- 
lic National  Bank  Building!  And  it, 
together  with  its  hostess,  is  so  typi- 
cal. Buildings  are  tall  in  Texas.  (The 
Texas  capitol  in  Austin  is  seven  feet 
taller  than  the  nation's  in  Washing- 
ton.) It  is  true,  much  of  Texas 
oozes  with  oil,  but  its  buildings  are 
tall  in  a  large  measure  because 
Texans  think  that  way. 

Even  an  Idaho  Russet  potato 
seems  bigger  beside  a  Texas  steak. 
And  the  potato  probably  is  larger, 
because  in  Texas  the  white  of  a 
baked  potato  is  whipped  with  but- 
ter until  the  jacket  is  bursting. 

Tall  Texas  men  wear  tall  white 
Texas  hats.  They  wear  tall  boots, 
too. 

They  think  tall  in  Texas. 

Back  in  1836,  when  hickory-hard 
Andrew  Jackson  was  in  the  White 
House,  one  of  his  toughest  Indian 
fighters  was  in  Texas,  still  a  province 
of  Mexico.  He  was  David  Crockett, 
a  mighty  wilderness  man  with  ax 
and  rifle.  People  said  that  Davy 
could  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats 
and  outhug  a  bear.  He  was  from 
Tennessee,  but  Davy  thought  and 
talked  like  a  Texan,  In  the  war  with 
the  Creeks,  he  kept  Jackson  men's 
spirits  high  with  his  campfire  comics 
and  tall  tales. 


In  1836  Texans  faced  a  ruthless 
oppressor  in  Santa  Anna,  Mexican 
dictator.  With  from  4,000  to  6,000 
soldiers,  Anna  marched  into  Texas, 
The  call  went  out  for  "liberty  or 
death"  defenders.  Davy  Crockett 
was  among  those  choosing  to  hold 
out  at  an  old  roofless  mission  in 
San  Antonio  called  the  Alamo. 
There  were  fewer  than  200  men  with 
Crockett  at  the  Alamo.  Santa  Anna, 
with  his  legions,  signaled  for  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  Alamo's 
answer  was  a  cannon  shot.  Then 
long  rifles  cracked.  Crockett  and 
the  other  defenders  fought  like  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae.  Not  one 
survived,  Santa  Anna,  who  lost  from 
600  to  800  men,  in  vengeance  or- 
dered the  Alamo  heroes'  bodies 
burned. 

Davy  Crockett  and  other  Alamo 
defenders  could  have  chosen  to  flee. 
They  chose  liberty  above  life.  They 
fought  to  the  death. 

Those  Texans  thought  tall! 

Little  over  a  month  later,  a  small 
Texas  army  heard  a  charge  from 
their  commander,  Sam  Houston: 
"Victory  is  certain!  Trust  in  God 
and  fear  not!  And  remember  the 
Alamo!    Remember  the  Alamo!" 

Houston's  army  surprised  and 
smashed  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto. 
Texas  independence  was  won.  Sam 
became  the  Republic's  first  presi- 
dent. He  later  helped  lead  Texas 
into  the  Union.  For  nearly  14  years 
he  represented  his  state  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  whittling  shav- 
ings endlessly  on  the  Senate  floor. 
But  later,  he  vacated  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Texas  when  its  people 
elected  to  secede.  Sam  chose  not 
to  be  governor  and  compromise  his 
principles. 

Sam  Houston,  the  greatest  Texan 
of  them  all,  thought  tall! 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


